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GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 


THE Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—that Institute of Indian 
Culture in Bombay—needed a Book University, a series of 
books which, if read, would serve the purpose of providing 
higher education. Particular emphasis, however, was to be 
put on such literature as revealed the deeper impulsions of 
ia India. As a first step, it was decided to bring out in English 
100 books, 50 of which were to be taken in hand almost at 
once. Each book was te contain from 200 to 250 pages 
and was to be priced at Rs. 2|-. 
It is our intention to publish the books we select, not 
only in English, but also in the following Indian languages: 
Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada 
and Malayalam. 
This scheme, involving the publication of 900 volumes, 
| requires ample funds and an all-India organisation. The 
Bhavan is exerting its utmost to supply them. 
| The objectives for which the Bhavan stands are the 
| reintegration of the Indian culture in the light of modern 
| 


knowledge and to suit our present-day needs and the resus- 
citation of its fundamental values in their pristine vigour. 
> Let me make our goal more explicit: 
4 We seek the dignity of man, which necessarily implies 
} the creation of social conditions which would allow him 
i} freedom to evolve along the lines of his own temperament 
{ and capacities; we seek the harmony of individual efforts 
and social relations, not in any makeshift way, but within 
the frame-work of the Moral Order; we seek the creative 
art of life, by the alchemy of which human limitations are 


" Progressively transmuted, so that man may become the 
‘4 instrument of God, and is able to see Him in all and all in 
Him. 


| 
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The world, we feel, is too much with us. Nothing would 
uplift or inspire us so much as the beauty and aspiration ’ 
which such books can teach. 

In this series, therefore, the literature of India, ancient 
and modern, will be published in a form easily accessible 
to all. Books in other literatures of the world, if they 
illustrate the principles we stand for, will also be included. 

This common pool of literature, it is hoped, will enable 
the reader, eastern or western, to understand and appre- 
ciate currents of world thought, as also the movements of 
the mind in India, which, though they flow through 
different linguistic channels, haye a common urge and 
aspiration. 

Fittingly, the Book University’s first yenture is the 
Mahabharata, summarised by one of the greatest living 
Indians, C. Rajagopalachari; the second work is on a sec 
tion of it; the Gita by H. V. Divatia, an eminent jurist and 
a student of philosophy. Centuries ago, it was proclaimed 
of the Mahabharata: “What is not in it, is nowhere”. After 
twenty-five centuries, we can use the same words about it. 
He who knows it not, knows not the heights and depths of 
the soul; he misses the trials and tragedy and the beauty 
and grandeur of life. 

The Mahabharata is not a mere epic; it is a romance, 
telling the tale of heroic men and women and of some who 
were divine; it is a whole literature in itself, containing a 
code of life, a philosophy of social and ethical relations, and 
speculative thought on human problems that is hard to 
rival; but, above all, it has for its core the Gita, which is, 
as the world is beginning to find out, the noblest of scrip- 
tures and the grandest of sagas in which the climax is reach- 
ed in the wondrous Apocalypse in the EJeyenth Canto. 


vor 
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Through such books alone the harmonies underlying 
true culture, I am convinced, will one day reconcile the dis- 
orders of modern life. 


I thank all those who have helped to make this new 
branch of the Bhayan’s activity successful. 


1, QUEEN VicrorIA Roan, 


New DEtui: K. M. MUNSHI 
3rd October 1951, 


PREFACE 


THousanps of years ago, the forests of this ancient Jand 
echoed with the sonorous lore of the seers of the Vedas 
and the Upanishads who spontaneously poured forth their 
admiration for this mysterious and wonderful universe in 
song and verse. Their intellect probed the phenomena 
around them and reached something higher which they de- 
clared as the universal spirit guiding and pervading the uni- 
verse. The rishi in his ecstasy of spirit sang: 

“Listen, all sons of the immortal, 

I know this mighty Person 

Of the colour of the Sun beyond darkness 

Only by knowing Him, does one surpass death 

There is no other way save this.”’ 

These aspirations of the seers haye come down to our 
times in their entirety: through these thousands of years 
they have lost not an iota of their freshness. Even after all 
this advancement in civilization and the phenomenal pro- 
gress in philosophy and science, humanity has yet to con- 
tribute something better to surpass them. 

As in the physical world creatures evolve, so in the 
spiritual world religious ideas evolve. I have tried in the 
following pages to trace the gradual development of these 
ideas from the very early times to those of the Upanishads. 

There are the sacred books held infallible through the 
ages and none dared challenge the truth of their statements. 
All the later literature—including the great law-codes—drew 
their aspiration from them and when any change had to be 
introduced in the home or society they looked to the Vedas 
for ultimate sanction. These constitute the rich heritage 
of India, the culture of which has given to India a perman- 
ent place in the civilized world. 
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These are the hymns that are chanted in every house- 
hold by the rich and the poor alike in all the sacred cere- 
monies of life and at all sacrifices. 

Their eternal values hold good to-day for a war-weary 
world, to derive inspiration afresh from the precious liter- 
ature of ancient India which has a message of its own, trans- 
cending artificial barriers of time and clime. 

Ere I conclude, I must put on record my sense of pro- 
found gratefulness to the Hon’ble Dr. K. M. Munshi, but 
for whose inspiration these ‘Aspirations’ would not have 
seen the light of the day. Yo Shri Shantilal Tolat thanks 
are also due for valuable suggestions. 

If the modern generation imbibes the eternal teachings 
contained in the Vedic and Vedantic philosophies there is 
no reason to despair of the world. It can always go to 
them and come out refreshed, for, verily the world envisaged 
by the ancient seers of India was eternally fresh. 


SHAKUNTALA RAO SHASTRI 


BoMBAy: 
26th January 1952. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE VEDAS 


“We are moving, we are moving 
Swiftly up the hill of time 
Some time with the golden sunlight 

Shining round us as we climb.” 


TuE story of the religious development in India is to be 
gathered mainly from the extant religious literature of the 
country. The earliest religious literature of India that has 
come down to us is the Vedas. They are considered to be 
the most sacred scriptures of the nation. The date of their 
composition cannot be definitely fixed. But they must have 
been of great antiquity and of different periods. For a long | 
time they remained scattered among different groups of the 
Aryan settlers in India. The art of writing, according to 
all authorities, is of a comparatively later origin in India. 
The mantras or hymns of the Rig Veda, the earliest of the 
four Vedas, had been composed long before the art of 
writing had become known in India. For a considerable 
time the hymns of the Rig Veda were preserved by being 
orally handed down by the teachers to the disciples from 
generation to generation: Indeed the reduction of the Vedic 
mantras into writing is a work of recent date. Even now 
the orthodox method of learning them is from the mouth 
of qualified teachers and not from written texts. 

The tradition that has gained such a firm hold on the 
Indian mind, that the Vedas are not human compositions 
but revelations from God, indicates that the mantras of 
the Vedas were not collected in their present form until 
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long after their composition, when their authorship and 
origin were fairly forgotten. The present tradition, that 
the four Vedas were originally revealed to four rishis, and 
that Vyasa afterwards classified and arranged them in their 
present form, is very superficial, it must have been gradu- 
ally evolved during a long period of little acquaintance 
with the actual text. But behind it there is this kernel 
of truth that the mantras of the Vedas, which had been 
composed by different persons at different places and at 
different times, were collected and arranged in their present 
form at a certain time by a certain person or more probably 
by a group of persons. Who this person was, or when this 
great work was accomplished, cannot be ascertained; but 
the tradition of the classification of the Vedas is substan- 
tially correct. 

There can be no doubt that the Vedic mantras long 
remained scattered among the various groups of Aryan set- 
flers in India. They were composed by different persons 
during different periods, and were preserved by the descend- 
ants and disciples of the original composers. The tradition 
of divine origin in its liberal sense could not have originated 
except in an age of uncritical and blind yeneration—when, 
possibly, there was a falling off in the actual acquaintance 
with the texts. For, apart from all considerations of reason 
and experience, the hymns themselves bear unquestionable 
marks of human authorship. In the texts of many of the 
the names of the authors are mentioned. For 
jnstance, the last verse of the sixty-second hymn of the 
first mandala of the Rig Veda says, “© Indra, Nudha, the 
son of Gotama, has composed, for us, this new hymn of 
thine.’ The last verse of the thirty-ninth hymn of the 
second mandala concludes with the statement that ‘‘Grit- 
samada has composed this new hymn of praise for the 
glorification of the Aswinis”. The sixth verse of the 


hymns, 


" 
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® twenty-third hymn of the tenth mandala of the Rig Veda 
} says, “Oh Indra, the Vimadas have composed this new 
i beautiful hymn in honour of thee.” Such references to ; 


x the authors are innumerable in the Vedic mantras. The 
rishis of the Vedas used to mention their own names in the 
i texts of the hymns of their composition as was the custom ~ 
7 with the later bards and singers of India, even down to 
the present day. Nor can it be contended that the hymns 
were made known to the rishis, for often they themselves 
say that these were new hymns, composed by them with ¥: 
A great labour. “We have composed this hymn according 
to our knowledge and ability.”(1) “As an expert wise” vs 
artisan constructs a chariot, so haye I composed this hymn: 
f of praise for thee, Agni.’”’(2) 

Thus, as has been the case in every age and every clim 
those Aryan settlers in India who had the poetic gift began Ae 
to sing in measured strain. Whether these hymns had from i 
the beginning a sacrificial purpose and origin may be con- 
sidered doubtful. But it is evident that the poets wer 
looked upon with great regard from an early date and th 
compositions were preserved with great care. In course of 
time there grew up well-known families or clans of poet 
and singers. Each family preserved the hymns composed 
he poets among | themselves asa precious heritage. it 


the names of a _ few well-known tishis such as <a 
, Vamadeva, Gritsamada, Atri, Bharadwaja an al 
‘Bach of these collections existed separate fo 
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tion. With the increasing solidarity of the people and the 
growing national consciousness, the entire poetical literature 
of the race came necessarily to be collected together. 
Thus was formed what has since been known as the Rig 
Veda. 

But long before this, some of the hymns had been fixed 
for specific sacrificial purposes. Some hymns, for example, 
were used for chanting; some were sung while the sacri- 
ficial fire was being lighted; some were sung while the Soma 
juice was prepared and dressed. In this way, there grew 
up special collections for special purposes. The verses that 
were used for chanting were called Samas; and in course of 
time a number of poems were selected and set apart for 
singing; these constituted the Sama Veda. Another group 
of poems came to be used as recitations in connection with 
the various sacrifices; these were called the Yajus. Of 
course, the formation of those collections must have taken 
a long time. Hymn after hymn was added to the group, 
till at last they attained their present form and dimension. 
The Rig Veda is the general collection of the early sacred 
literature of the Aryans, that was deemed worth preserving, 
and it is admitted to be the earliest of the four Vedas. But 
that does not mean that the compilation of the Rig Veda 
or the composition of its component hymns had been com- 
pleted pefore the commencement of the other Vedas. The 
simultaneously to some extent, though of course one may 
n commenced earlier, and another continued for 
e after the others had been completed. In the Rig 
find mention of the name Sama. “May he (Indra) 
‘ama being sung.”(3) “To Him the Samas go.”(4) 
ve that before the completion of the Rig Veda, 


have bee! 
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some hymns were specially known as Samas. It is probable 
that the compilation of the Rig Veda was simultaneous with 
that of the Sama Veda and the Yajur Veda at least. 

Now turning to the Rig Veda, which contains the 
greater part of the hymns of the Sama Veda and also a 
considerable part of the Yajur Veda, it had perhaps no 
specific sacrificial purpose. It was a general collection of 
the entire poetical literature of the Aryans. There are 
altogether a little over ten thousand poems, with an ayerage 
of ten verses in each. In the texts that have come down 
to us we find two different classifications, one of ten books 
called the mandalas, and the other of eight books called 
the ashtakas. Each ashtaka is again sub-divided into eight 
chapters, which are again divided into a number of vargas. 
The mandalas are divided into a number of single poems 
called the suktas. The division into mandalas and suktas 
follows a certain definite purpose, which we shall notice 
presently, and is thoroughly scientific. But the division into 
ashtakas and chapters does not yield to any scientific prin- 
ciple. The chapters and ashtakas begin and end quite at 
random without having any underlying purpose or principle. 
The division into mandalas is evidently the earlier of the 
two. The questidn arises why in the previous—or at least 
simultaneous existence of the scientific—classification of the 
mandalas we should find the utterly unscientific classification 
of the ashtakas and chapters! The only answer that sug- 
gests itself to me is that the classification into ashtakas was 
made for the mechanical purpose of a convenient division 
for committing the verses to memory. The mandalas are 
very unequal in length. The first mandala, for instance. 
js about four times the length of the second and three 
times the size of the third. The Vedas were, we know, for 
a long time learnt and preserved by being committed to 
memory. And for that purpose it would be conyenient to 
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have divisions of equal portions. The ashtakas are more 
regular in length. The division into ashtakas and chapters, 
however, is also very old. It was adopted by Katyayana, 
who lived about 300 B.C. We shall adhere to the more 
ancient and scientific division of mandalas and suktas in 
our references. 

The division into mandalas is based on considerations 
of authorship. Seven of the ten mandalas—from the second 
to the eighth—purport to be each the work of a single rishi, | 
or a single family; the second mandala, of Gritsamada; 
the third, of Viswamitra; the fourth, of Vamadeva; the 
fifth, of Atri; the sixth, of the Brihaspati family; the 
seventh, of Vasistha; and the eighth, of Kanwa. The re- 
maining three mandalas are the work of various tishis. The 
ninth mandala has a unity of subject matter; it is a collec- 
tion of hymns on Soma by various rishis. The first and 
the tenth mandalas haye neither the unity of authorship nor 
of subject matter. They have been grouped together at 

random. It would appear that these were later collections 
of stray hymns that had not been included in the earlier 
mandalas either because of their later origin or some other 
causes. The seven homogendous mandalas which have been 
called the family-mandalas, on account of their having been / 
composed and preserved by particular families, probably | 
existed as complete and separate treatises for a considerable 
time before the final compilation of the Rig Veda. It is 
Jikely that at first each family or clan used for sacrificial 
purposes the hymns of their own composition entirely, OF 
mainly at least. The family-mandalas are complete in them- 
selves, each commencing with a few hymns on Agni, fol- 
j Jowed by some hymns on Jndra, and containing at least a 
; few hymns on each of the chief deities of the Vedic pan- 
theon. This is the uniform order of arrangement in all the 
nine mandalas, the ninth mandala being entirely composed S 
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of Soma hymns. Thus each of the family-mandalas was a 
perfect whole, unmistakably indicating a separate existence 
either as a literary production or as a sacrificial manual. 

Commenting on the ninth mandala, Prof. MacDonell 
says that it “came into being as a collection after the first 
eight books had been combined into a, whole.” But I 
would venture to think that the opposite was the case. At 
the time of the compilation of the family books, the Soma 
book must have had some sort of coherent existence. The 
ground on which Prof. MacDonell considers the compila- 
tion of the Soma hymns as later in date is that these hymns 
were composed by the authors of the same families as 
produced Books JI—VII. He therefore argues; “When 
the hymns of the different families were combined into 
books, and clearly not till then, all their Pavamana (Soma) 
hymns were taken out and gathered into a single collection.” 
But these facts seem to me to warrant the opposite con- 
clusion that the Soma hymns must have had some kind 
of a separate collective existence. Otherwise they would 
have been grouped with the other compositions 6f their 
authors. It is extremely probable and quite natural that 
the Soma sacrifice, being one of the earliest and—in earlier 
times at any rate—the most important of the socio-religious 
institutions of the Aryans, the hymns connected with it came 
into prominence and were gathered together in one collec- 
tion at an early date. Later on, when the general collection 
was made, the compilers did not venture to Split up the 
Soma hymns to arrange them as part of the other com- 
positions by the same authors, but kept them together as 
a distinct mandala. As a collection, therefore, I would 
place the ninth mandala at the beginning rather than to- 
wards the end. This of course does not apply to the in- 
dividual hymns, some of the hymns of the other Books 
being of as early or even an earlier date. 
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Jt would be a very stupendous task, taking us too far 
away from our main purpose, to endeavour to fix even the 
relative dates of the various portions of the Rig Veda. 
All that we require for our present purpose is to fix in 
our mind firmly that the Rig Veda was not a product of 
one period: that the composition of the ten thousand and 
odd hymns constituting the Rig Veda must have extended 
over a long period—possibly some centuries; and that some 
of these came to be collected together at an earlier, and 
some at a later date. We have scen that the ninth mandala 
xisted in a collective form earlier than the rest. 


probably © 
The first and the tenth mandalas were undoubtedly a later 


collection. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SOCIAL CONDITION IN THE RIG-VEDIC AGE 


“The rays of hope may light us on 
Thro’ manhood’s toil and strife 
But never can they shine as shone 
The morning stars of life.”’—TENNYSON. 


For a proper understanding of the religious ideas of the 
Rig Veda, it will be necessary to glance at the general. con- 
dition of the people in the midst of whom these ideas were 
developed. The hymns of the Rig Veda supply us with 
ample material for reconstructing a fair picture of Aryan 
society in the Vedic age. We are at once confronted with 
a community of eager, joyous, hopeful people in the ex- 
uberance of early youth. A keen delight in life pervades 
the entire Rig Veda. As yet the deeper and sadder pro- 
blems of existence have not cast their shadow on the mind 
of the race. Society was as yet evidently in the early stage 
of simplicity. There was an abundant supply of the neces- 
saries of life all around; the struggle for existence had not 
yet become keen. To the people who composed the hymns 
of the Rig Veda, life was a blessing. There are obvious 
marks of joy and sunshine in all their utterances. Nature 
wore for them a smiling countenance. There were fertile 
plains, broad rivers, and luxuriant vegetation around them. 
There must have been mountains of fair heights, with useful 
trees and creepers within easy reach. The weather was 
sunny with regular seasons. 

The exact place where the hymns of the Rig Veda 
were composed is perhaps not possible to locate precisely; 
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but there cannot be any doubt that the major portion of 
the hymns must have been first sung in the tract of land 
watered by the Indus and its tributaries. Frequent mention 
is made of the seyen rivers, the Sapta-Sindhu. These un- 
mistakably include the Indus and its five tributaries, which 
have given the name to the modern Punjab. Sindhu, the 
ancient name of the Indus, constantly recurs in the Rig 
Veda. Indeed, the Sindhu was the most important river 
with the Aryans of the Rig Veda. They extolled the Sindhu 
aboye all other rivers. In the seventy-fifth hymn of the 
tenth mandala several rivers are mentioned by name. Among 
these the Sindhu is given the highest place. Sindhu even 
became the general name for rivers. The Ganga, which 
later on became the chief among the rivers both in reli- 
gious literature and popular imagination, had as yet not 
come into prominence. Its tributary, the Yamuna, which, 
in Pauranik times, occupied the second place among the 
rivers of India in popular veneration, was also in the back- 
ground. In the whole of the Rig Veda; the Ganga is men- 
tioned only once and the Yamuna thrice,(1) whereas the 
Sindhu and its tributaries are constantly referred to through- 
out. 

This is conclusive evidence that the Vedic community 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of the Sindhu and its tributaries, 
which were then known as Sutudri, Parushni, Asikni, Arya- 
kia and Vetasa. Of these Sutudri is still called Satadru 
and is the Sutlej] of modern geography. Yaska identifies 
Parushni with the Irayati and Aryakia with the Bipasa or 
the Beas; Asikni is the Chenab, Vetasa is the Jhelum. The 
only other name which approaches the Sindhu in import- 
ance in the Rig Veda is the Saraswati. It is difficult to 
ascertain which river was meant by this name. None of 
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: 
the existing rivers of India is known as the Saraswati. But 
tradition attributes the name to a river flowing underground 
between the Ganga and the Yamuna as Saraswati. This 
may have had its origin in the mention of Saraswati in the 
Rig Veda. As the later geographers could not find any 
river of the name of Saraswati, they held that the Saras- 
wati had disappeared and was flowing underground. It is 
also quite possible that there was actually a river of the 
name Saraswati, which subsequently disappeared owing to 
natural causes. Some suppose that Saraswati was another 
name for the Indus; but that jnterpretation is vitiated by 
the fact that Saraswati is mentioned along with the Sindhu. 
The rare mention of the Ganga and the Yamuna indicates 
that the Aryans had, by the time when those hymns were 
composed, extended farther east to the vicinity of those 
rivers. 

Two other names of rivers known in modern times “are 
mentioned, the Sarayu and the Gomati; but it is not likely 
that the Aryans had extended as far as the borders of the 
modern Saraju and Gomati; these names must have belong- 
ed to some small rivers in the plains of the Punjab. Sayana 
interprets Gomati as a synonym for river, from go—water, 
But in any case the Gomati was undoubtedly in the Pun- 
jab, as in the sixth verse of the seventy-fifth hymn of the 
tenth mandala it is expressly said that the Indus united with 
the Gomati and the Kramu with the Kuya and the Mehatny 
Whatever it may be, the constant and frequent mention 6 
the seven rivers leaves no doubt that the hymns of the Rig 
Veda were mostly composed in that tract of land which was 
drained by the Indus and its tributaries, 

Another consideration also leads us to the same con- 
clusion. The Soma plant occupied a prominent place in 
the Vedic society. Not only was it indispensable for the 
sacrifices, but was also a fayourite common drink. The 
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hymns of the Rig Veda show that it was an article of 
everyday use. The Soma was a herb which grew only in 
mountainous regions. “This Soma, clad with leaves and 
foliage, dwells on the central mountains of the earth.”(2) 
“O Soma, thy birth-place is in the heaven. Thence thy 
limbs were cast on the mountains, where they have grown 
up as trees.”(3) “These Soma creepers, having grown in 
mountainous regions, are being distilled on sacrificial 
ground, which is the meeting place of the gods.”(4) So the 
people who composed the Vedic hymns must have lived 
in a locality close to some mountains. The Soma sacrifice, 
which was the principal religious rite of the Vedic Hindus, 
gradually fell into disuse till at last the plant was forgotten. 
We do not find any mention of it in the later religious 
literature, so much so that the very identity of the plant 
was lost and substitutes found for it. This great change a 
could haye been due to the lack of the supply of the plant. 
As the Aryans moved on to the Gangetic plains, farther and | 
farther away from the Himalayan range, it became more 
and more difficult to get supplies of the Soma herb of the 
mountains. At last it altogether disappeared from the re- 
ligious and social life of the people. All these facts un- 
mistakably indicate that the Vedic hymns were composed 
in the plains of the Punjab near the Hindukush at the foot 
of the Himalayan range. 

Here the Aryans must have dwelt for a considerable 
period, gradually extending farther and farther to the east 
and south with the natural increase of population and pres- 
sure of new arrivals. Life was easy and comfortable, ex- 
cept for the conflict with the indigenous inhabitants of the 
land. It is obvious that the Vedic people were confronted 
with an alien race, whom they called the Dasyus. There 


(@) R. VIX, 82. 3. @) R. V. IX. 79. 4. 
(4) IX. 46. 1. 
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are innumerable references in the Rig Veda to the conflict 
‘between the Aryans and the indigenous people upon whom 
the new-comers looked with contempt. 


-are the Dasyu tribes; they do not perform sacrifices; they 


“All around us 


have no faith; their rites are different. 


They are not to be 
considered as men. 


O thou destroyer of enemies (Indra), 
do thou kill them, destroy the Dasyu tribes.”’(5) 

These were a race of darker complexion. The Aryans 
who had a fair complexion often alluded to the colour of 
their adversaries with contempt and even called them as 
the blacks. “Dasyu” and “darky’ were the commonest 
epithets applied to them in the Rig Veda. “Give praise 
unto Soma, who with splendour marches swiftly like water, 
Killing the dark-skinned people.”(6) “Indra hated these 
dark-skinned people.”(7) One pretext for the contempt of 
these people was that they did not observe the Aryan cere- 
monies. In the Rig Veda they are often taunted as men 
“without worship or praise’? and “without sacrifice.” The 
Aryans with all the arrogance and the narrowness of fanatics 
could not consider that there could be any other faith ex- 
cept their own. We have already seen that they could not 
consider the indigenous races as men because their rites were 
different. Later on they were called rakshasas or demons. 
And yet these people do not seem to have been far behind 
their successful conquerors in civilisation. The only account 
which has come down to us regarding these indigenous races 
of India is from their Aryan adversaries and now from the 
excavations of Mohenjo-Daro; but even that proves them 
to have made considerable progress in civilisation. They 
Were no mean adversaries for the proud Aryans. The 
struggle between the two races for the sovereignty of the 
Jand was a long and arduous one. The non-Aryans fought 


(5) R. V. X. 22. 8: (6) R. V. IX. 41. 1. 
(DPR NeIXS, 73175. u 
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with weapons, horses and chariots. They had fortified 
cities, Their cities are described several times in the Rig 
Veda as made of iron. One of their kings, Sambasa, is 
said to have ninety-nine strong cities, which were captured 
and destroyed by an Aryan king Dibodas with the help of 
Indra. There are frequent references to this in the Rig Veda 
as a wonderful feat of arms. They had cattle; the art of 
tilling land was not unknown to them. They seem to have ' 
also learnt the use of metal and extracted precious metals 
from underneath the earth. r 
| 


It was only after a long and arduous struggle that the 
indigenous inhabitants of the land submitted to the Aryans. | 
The war was a cruel and sanguinary one. From the epithets 
which the Aryans applied to their adversaries we can well 
understand that the conquerors had no tender feelings to- 
wards the vanquished. The feeling must have been very 
bitter on both sides. Tt was a war to the knife. And when / 
the few remnants of the exhausted enemies surrendered, the 
Aryans did not mete out to them any generous terms. They 
were treated almost as beasts. The word dasa became the | 


name for domestic slaves. 


The conquered adversaries proved themselves very use- 
ful in the work of tilling the land and other forms of manual 
labour; and soon they became a valuable element in pet- 
sonal property. We find that the rishis prayed for a large 
inue of dasas along with other forms of property. In 
course of time—by their industry, faithfulness and seryice- 
ableness—these unfortunate people improved their lot a little, 
hut still they remained outside the pale of the Aryan society. 
being looked down as an inferior order of beings. They 
considered fit only to serve and minister to the com- 


ret 


were © 
forts of the fair-complexioned people. The Gods had des- 


tined them to be low. “Who (Indra) has made the dasas 


a 
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; inferior and loosely placed’.(8) The land had been re- 
served by Providence for the Aryans. The wholesale and 
absolute confiscation of the land of the conquered people 
was sanctioned by divine oracle. Indra is made to declare, 
as in the second verse of the twenty-sixth hymn of the fourth 
mandala, that the land naturally belonged to the Aryans. 
“T have given the land to the Aryans, I have given rain to~ 
‘4 men who offered sacrifices. The land belongs to the Aryans 
as naturally as the rains come down upon the earth.” 

But it was long before the Aryans could subjugate the 
indigenous people to this abject position. Before that they 
had to fight many a battle. The Rig Veda is as mach a 
collection of sacrificial hymns as of battle hymns. Quit 

a large proportion of hymns are invocations to Indra and 
other gods for aid and victory in battle against the no: 
Aryans, Tt is evident that the military operations occu 
pied a large place in the Vedic community. The art of ti ae 

» fighting was fairly well- developed among the Aryan people. aay 

Their chief weapon was the bow and arrow. Arrows 

_ made with wooden shafts tipped with iron heads and ‘sup- 

plied with wings of feather. The manufacture of arrows Hiss! 

seems to have been a regular lucrative industry. “The bla a 

smith, having made arrows with the help of dry wood 
feathers of birds —as well as chee stones ste the points. 
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body; it is spoken of as being “‘put on” at the time of the 
battle. Kings and important personages fought in a chariot 
drawn by horses driven by a charioteer. The chariot form- 
ed the usual conveyance for the upper classes. It is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Rig Veda; and the construction 
of chariots was a profession requiring skill and courage. The 
arrows were, at least occasionally, poisoned. “We salute 
the great goddess arrow, which is poisoned, whose head 
js destructive, whose mouth is of iron’’.(10) The use of 
horses in battle was also common. “Our leaders are march- 
ing on horses. O Indra! may our charioteers be victori- 
(11) Horses were employed for quick and difficult 
march. ‘On occasions of great battle do thou send our 
horses over uneven roads like swift hawks seeking flesh in 
difficult places.”(12) Horses were trained for military 
“Who like well-trained horses march in regular 


ous. 


marches. 
steps.” (13) Some sort of commissariat must have been 
ed. Even horses were proyided with fodder in. 


develop’ 
pattlefields. (14) “As grass is distributed to horses in the 
battlefield, do thou distribute the riches (of the vanquished 
enemies) to the conquerors.” Sieges of fortified places were 
often undertaken. Some sort of fortification was also 
known. : 
Forts are mentioned not infrequently. It is very signi- 
military extravagances such as abound in the 


ficant that ; 

Puranas are not at all to be found in the Rig Veda. Military 

operations were actual experiences of almost everyday life 
ic age and not imaginary myths. 


in the Vedi ° 
The chief adversaries of the composers of the Vedic 
ng were the indigenous inhabitants of the land. Put 


hymt 5 
eae the close of the Vedic age the Aryans had begun 
Vv. VI. 75. 15. (11) R. V. VI. 47, 31. 
(10) RF vr 46. 13. (13) R. V. X. 64. 6. 
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to fight among themselyes. In the tenth mandala of the 
Rig Veda we find many references to the internecine wars 
among the Aryans. ‘Whoever desires to fight with us be 
he a Dasa or be he an Aryan.”(15) “O Indra, do thou 
strike thy thunderbolt on our enemies desirous of killing us. 
Do thou destroy them secretly, be they Dasas or 
Aryans.”’(16) 

But though circumstances compelled the Aryans to re- 

sort to arms frequently and to cultivate the art of fighting 
carefully, they were essentially an agricultural people. Cat- 
tle were their chief wealth; there are frequent prayers for 
the increase of cattle in the Vedic hymns. Earlier still the 
Aryans had mainly been a pastoral community moving with 
their cattle from place to place. Pushan, one of the earliest 
gods of the Aryans, was the protector of cattle and guide 
of travellers. But when the hymns of the Rig Veda were 
composed, the people had taken to agricultural pursuits. The 
constant prayer for rain indicates that agriculture was the 
chief occupation of the singers of the Vedic hymns. Barley 
seems to have been their principal crop. It is called Dhan- 
yam in the Rig Veda, which is the modern Sanskrit name 
for rice; but Sayana and other interpreters translate it as 
‘barley’. The art of cultivation was well advanced among 
the Vedic people; they ploughed the land; there is no men- 
tion of manuring; but the primitive methods of irrigation 
were not unknown. The opening verse of the sixty-eighth 
hymn of the tenth mandala refers to the practice of watering 
the cornfields. “As the husbandmen, when watering the 
cornfields, make noise in frightening away birds.” The fol- 
lowing verses from the hundred and first hymn of the tenth 
mandala gives a vivid picture of agricultural life in the 
Vedic age: 


(15) R. V. X. 38. 3. (16) R. V. X. 102. 3. 
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“Fix the ploughs, spread the yokes; sow seeds on this 
plot of land which has been prepared. May our praise be 
laden with harvest. Let the scythes fall on the neighbouring 
ripe crops.” 

_ The ploughs are being arranged. ‘The labourers are 
taking out the yokes. The wise people are reciting praises 
unto the gods. — Prepare reservoirs of drinking water for 
the cattle, tie up the leathern strings; let us draw water 
from this fine pit with an inexhaustible supply of water.” 

“Troughs for the cattle have been prepared. Leathern 
string has been fixed to this sprouting inexhaustible well; 
water can be drawn easily from it. Let us then draw 
water.” 

“Satisfy the horses. Gather the sheafs from the fields; 
prepare the chariots which can carry the harvest without 
any harm. This reservoir of water for cattle will be about 
a drona; there is a wheel made of stone in it. The reservoir 
of drinking water for men will be about a skanda. Fill it up 
with water.’” 

“Prepare a farming camp; here is a good supply of 
drinking water for men; sew big drinking vessels. Take out 
stronger vessels of iron. Make the leather bags strong, so 
that water may not leak out of them.”’ 

Both cows and horses were used for agricultural pur- 
poses. Besides these, buffaloes, sheep and goats are fre- 
quently mentioned among the domestic animals. The taming 
of elephants was also known in the Vedic times. The sixth 
verse of the hundred and sixth hymn of the tenth mandala 
speaks of “an elephant driven by steel.” The camel must 
have been a common and valuable beast of burden. “King 
Kasu of the Cheri dynasty gave away hundred camels and 
ten thousand cows.”(17) The closing verse of the next 
hymn also mentions the gift of camels. 

(7) R. V. VIE. 5. 37. 
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Milk and its preparations, butter and curd were every- 
day articles of food. The meat of cow was freely used for 
Sacrifices as well as for food. “May Indra eat thy bul- 
locks.” (18) ‘‘Fifteen or twenty bullocks are cooked for me. — 
I get fattened by eating them; both sides of my stomach 
are filled. Indra is superior to all.”(19) The meat of 
buffalo also must have been a common food. “Let one 
hundred buffaloes be cooked for you, O Indra!”(20) “O 
Indra! when you ate the meat of three hundred buffaloes, 
When you drank three buckets of Soma.’’(21) Pork also 
had not yet been interdicted. ‘‘Indra gave one hundred 
, buffaloes, rice cooked in milk, and a pig.’”’(22) 
fa Soma was the favourite drink of gods and men. An 
4 entire mandala is made of hymns in praise of Soma, besides 
references to it in most of the hymns of the other mandalas. 
The Aryans were ardently fond of the Soma drink, whi 
must have been intoxicating. ‘It (Soma) is intoxicating, 
sweet above all things, cooling, reddish in colour, and the — 
abode of bliss, which the gods have created for a drink. (23) 

“This (Soma) is tasteful, it is sweet, it is strong, it 
cool. When Indra drinks it, no one can withstand 
battle.””(24) i 

Generally Soma was drunk after being consecrated to — 
gods in sacrifices. But the restriction, naturally, yas not 
always strictly observed. The less piously disposed peopl 
often drank it without any religious ceremony. And ev 
ne the religious teachers sometimes got drunk by taking the 

_ liquor in excessive quantities. 
Aah “The FtboesTelgo of (the ane sages) Viswavara, 


& 


(19) R. V. X. 86. 14. 
(21) R. Vv. V. 29. 8. 
(3), R. V. Tx. ‘78. 4. 
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Aditi; they desire each other for companionship in drink- 
ing, and become intoxicated with excessive drink.”(25) 

Besides Soma, some other intoxicating drinks were also 
in yogue; but these were looked upon with disfayour in 

~ orthodox circles. 

“As the foul intoxication of wine fights in the heart, 
so does Soma, when drunk, fight in the heart.” (26) 

For raiment the Aryans had cloth. The art of weav- 
ing seems to have been learnt a considerable time before 
the Vedic age; there are frequent references to weaving in 
the Rig Veda: “You two (Aswins) desire our offering a5 
the weaver weaves his cloth; you spread our praise.” (27) { 
The chief material of cloth was wool of sheep and goat- i | 
“fJe (Pusha) weaves cloth of wool and he washes cloth.” ' 
‘There is no indication in the Rig Veda of the use of silk oF 
cotton in the Vedic times. 

Use of ornaments for decorating the body was well- 
known. Women commonly decorated themselves with orma- 
ments, presumably of gold. “As the newly married bride 
goes to her husband bedecked with the ornaments giyen by A 
her father.” 

The art of smelting metals had been learnt; there seems 
to have already grown up a class of people who did the 
work of goldsmiths. “As the goldsmith smelts (metals)+ 
so fire having burnt wood is drawing out his tongue like an 
axe.” (28) 

Among metals, gold and iron are frequently mention- 
ed in the hymns of the Rig Veda. Besides its use in orma- 
mentation, gold seems to have been used for coins. Gifts of 
piecey of gold are often mentioned. These gold coins are 


; 
sometimes specifically called nishka. As is the case even 
H 
s 1 
(a5) RB. V. V; 14. 11. (26) R. V. VIII, 2. 12. 
Q7) R. V. X. 106. 1. (28) R. V. VI. 3. 4. 


now these were often used in a string as a garland. “Liv- 
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ing men, versed in singing praise, with nishkas in their necks, 
desirous of food, magnify the strength of the fire in heaven 
by praise.”’?(29) 

The chief use of iron was in making weapons and im- 
plements of agriculture. The head of the arrow was of 
iron. Swords were made of iron. ‘Sharpen my intellect 
like the edge of an iron sword.”(30) Vessels of iron are 
also mentioned in the Rig Veda. 

“Take out stronger iron yessels.”(31) In several places 
in the Rig Veda cities of iron are mentioned. ‘‘Protect us 
with iron cities.”(32) “Thou art unassailable. Do thou be 
as an iron city of a hundred arms for the protection of our 
men.”(33) Such passages indicate that possibly iron-works 
were used in fortifying cities. 

Carpentry must have been developed to a high degree 
of proficiency. The carpenter was in great demand in 
fashioning ploughs and other implements of agriculture. The 
manufacture of chariots seems to have been a flourishing 
industry. It is often mentioned as an industry requiring 
intelligence and manual skill. “As a skilful steady fellow 
constructs a chariot.’’(34) “These great praises which we 
are singing as (the artisan) constructs chariots.” (35) 

Among arts and industries, besides those already noted, 
there is mention of plying the boat. Navigation seems to 
have made considerable progress. The Aryans in the Vedic , 
age not only plied their boats on the large rivers, but seem 
to have ventured into the sea. “When Varuna and myself 
entered the boat and sent it in the midst of the sea.’’(36) 
“Usha lived in ancient times, and Usha brings the morning 
now. Usha sends away the chariots which have been made 


(29) R. V. V. 19. 3. (30) R. V. VI. 47. 10. , 
GI) R. V. X. 101. 8. (32) BVaeV LL ee. 
(33) R. V. VIL. 15. 14. G4) RV. V. 2. U1. 
(35) guR. Ve ¥2973; 10. (36) R. V. VII. 88. 3. 
A.W.-2 
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ready on her arrival, as persons desirous of riches send the 
boats into the sea.”(37) “As merchants eager for wealth, 
moying all around, spread over the sea, so the priests carry- 
ing offerings gather around Indra.” (38) 

Tt is evident from such passages that enterprise in com- 
merce was much developed in the Vedic period. A class 
of people were engaged in the exchange of products and 
their activity was not confined to the country but extended 
beyond the seas. Merchants are often referred to as a class. 
“© Agni! give us plenty of riches consisting of cows and 
horses; coyer the sky with clouds. Extend the transaction 
of the merchants.” (39) 

There seems to have already grown up a class of 
usurers, who were notorious for their avarice and tyranny. 
“Tndra overcomes all usurers, who count the days.”(40) 

A regular monarchical system of government was well 
established in Vedic society. People lived peacefully under 
kings and there was no question of disobeying the royal 
authority. The entire social structure presupposes the cxist- 
ence of a ruling chief. The office was evidently hereditary. 
There are frequent references to kings and succession by 
their descendants. Various kings are mentioned by name 
in the Rig Veda; of these Divadasa and Sudasa seem to 
haye been well-known. Their names occur in many places. 
The office of the king had not yet become a sinecure. The 
king had to bear the brunt of war. He had his court also, 
often of great splendour. “tO Agni, manifest thy glory like 
the extended net of the bird-catcher! As the king rides on 
an elephant with his courtiers, so dost thou march.’ (41) 

A large number of people was engaged in sacrificial 
work. The composing of the hymns was the work’ of a 


(37) R. V. I. 48. 3. (38) R. V. I. 56. 2. 
(39) R. V. X. 156. 3. (40) R. V. VUI. 66. 10. 
(41) R. V. IV. 4. 1. 
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genius; everyone cannot sing in verses. The poet is born 
and not made. But the extant hymns, which must be only 
a fraction of all the poetical literature of the age, prove that 
there was a vast number of poets and seers. The gift of 
poesy was not confined to the male sex alone; among the 
Vedic rishis there were several women, the names of some 
of whom have come down to posterity. Of these Ghosha 
seems to have achieved considerable reputation. Two of d 
“ the hymns of the Rig Veda, the thirty-ninth and fortieth — 
of the tenth mandala, have been attributed to her. The 
ninety-first hymn of the eighth mandala is attributed to 
-Apala of the family of Atreyi. The twenty-eighth hymn of - 
the fifth mandala is likewise composed by a female ri 
Viswayara by name. She seems to have taken part in the — 
performance of sacrifices as well. ‘The lighted fire is spread- 
ing his splendour in the sky, and is shining before Usha; 
‘Viswavara, with her face turned to the east and with ‘ 
pot of sacrificial offerings in her hand, is proceeding | to- WF 
wards fire singing praises unto the gods.” 
Besides the actual composers of the hymns, there were ght 
“others who learnt them by heart and communicated ae a 
_ to their sons or disciples—who in their turn committed Mi 
charge to others and thus preseryed the sacred lore. 
race. “Those priests who perform the several functions i 
_ sacrifices, and those who preserve the praises by recei 
them.”(42) — 
Besides these there were a_ host of p ts who! 


fire, ec 


“the Soma offering, But y 
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complexity; priests were specially trained for the object, 
who were engaged at least on special occasions. At first 
these priests were few in number and each could perform 
all the functions in connection with a sacrifice. But as in 
course of time the sacrifices became more and more com- 
plex, separate functions were assigned to different persons 
and there grew up various orders of priests. We find visible 
marks of the growing complexity in priestly functions in the 
Rig Veda. In the earlier hymns there is scant reference to 
the priests; where they are mentioned, they are spoken of as 
priests or ritwiks. 

But in the hymns of later origin there is a great array 
of priests; different functions have been assigned to different 

= classes of priests, who are called by different names. In the 
third mandala, two classes of priests, the adhwaryu and 
hota or vipra are mentioned. “Seven vipras with five adh- 
waryus watch thy favourite seat.”(43) Of these the vipra 
or hota recited or sang praises unto the gods and the adh- 
waryu performed the various dispositions of sacrifices such 
as making the altar, preparing the offerings, etc. “O Indra! 
do thou accept the (Soma) given by the hands of the adh- 
waryu or the offering from the hota.”(44) 

Jn the second mandala we find the number greatly in- 
creased. Besides the hota and the adhwaryu, quite a num- 
per of other priests are frequently mentioned. “‘Thine, (0) 
Agni, is the office of the hota, thine is the office of the pota, 
thine the work of the neshta priest, thou art the agnidrita; 
when thou desirest sacrifice, the function of the prasasta 
js thine, thou art the adhwaryu, thou art the brahma, thou 
art the Jord of our household.”(45) The parts of the more 
important priests are thus defined in the tenth mandala: 
“One (hota) co-operates with us by reciting the mantras 


3) BR. V. Hl. 7. 7. (44) R. V. MIL 35. 10. 
(5) -R. V. I 1. 42. \ 
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Profusely, another (udgata) sings the Saman in Gayatri 
metre, brahma explains the Jata-Vidya (order of sacrifices), 
another (adhwaryu) again performs the various rites of 
Sacrifices one by one.”’(46) 

__ But though the various professions and industries were 
differentiated and considerably developed, as yet these were 
Not stereotyped in hide-bound hereditary castes in the Vedic 
age. It is quite evident that at the time when the hymns 
of the Rig Veda were composed there were no caste dis- 
tinctions among the Aryans. Even the names of the four 
Castes, which divided Hindu society in later times so pro- 
Minently and formed its very basis, are not to»be found in 
the Vedas in their present sense, with the exception of one 
Significant instance. The terms Brahmana; Kshatriya, Vaisya 
and Sudra were unknown in the age of the Rig Veda. The 
words Brahmana and Kshatriya are found in a few places 
in the Rig Veda, where they distinctly do not stand for 
castes. Brahmana means one who sings praises to the 
gods. “(O frogs) who speaking like the singers of praise in 
the Atiratra sacrifice are proceeding towards the ponds.”’(47) 

Similarly, *Vipra’, which in modern times means the 
caste Brahmin, simply stands for a wise man in the Rig 
Veda. 

Likewise the word ‘Kshatriya’ in the Rig Veda means 
strong or brave and refers indiscriminately to gods and 
men, 

These words indicated certain qualities and had no re- 
ference to the incident of birth or family connection. There 
was no division of labour in Vedic society according to birth 
or lineage. The various professions and industries were fol- 
Jowed by men and women according to their individual likes 
and abilities. The various classes of manual and menial 


(46) R. V. X. 71. 11. (47) R. V. VII. 103, 7. 
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labour, which were in later times relegated to the conquer- 
ed and subjugated aborigines, were as yet performed by the 
Aryans themselves. Thus the Aryans, themselves were car- 
penters, blacksmiths, weavers, sailors, tillers of Jand, and 
shepherds. It was only in later times. when the Aryans 
found a serviceable tool in the conquered aborigines, they 
relegated the more mechanical portions of Jabour to them, 
withdrawing themselyes into intellectual pursuits or luxury. 
In Vedic times we find the Aryans themselves performing 
all kinds of manual labour indiscriminately without any 
sense of dishonour or disgrace. “Different persons among 
us have different avocations. The carpenter saws wood, 
the physician looks after patients, the priest seeks persons 
desirous of performing sacrifices. Therefore, (O Soma) do 
thou be pressed for Indra.”(48) The son did not neces- 
sarily follow the profession of his father. We find a priest 
praying for a warrior son; similarly sons of kings became 
priests and singers. The son or a descendant of the famous 
King Paruchpeda was a rishi and was the author of many 
hymns. Different members of one family undertook differ- 
ent professions. The author of the hundred and twelfth 
hymn of the ninth mandala distinctly says that the several 
members of his family undertook different kinds of work. 
“J am a composer of hymns, my son is a physician, and 
my mother a grinder (of fried barley) on stones. We are 
of many professions.” (49) 


(48) R. V. IX, 112: 1. (49) R. V. IX. 112. 3. 
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CHAPTER TT 
RELIGIOUS IDEAS IN THE VEDIC AGE 
“All knowledge is love, and all love knowledge, even =a) 
with the meanest we cannot gain @ glimpse into their BY 
A inward trials and struggles without ait increase of 


sympathy and affection.” 


TuRNING to the religious ideas in the Vedic age we fing 
that the Aryans worshipped a specific number of deities, 
whom they called the Devas, meaning possibly the ‘shining 
ones’. The hymns of the Rig Veda were mostly addressed 
to these deities. In many places of the Rig Veda their 
number has been categorically mentioned as thirty-three. “O° 
ye Devas, destroyers of enemies and worthy of the sacrifices — 
of men, the sons of Manu, you are thirty-three in number _ 

and haye thus been praised.”’(1) “Ye Devas are thirty. 
three i in number.”(2) “O Nasatya Aswins, come here with 
“the ‘thirty-three gods to drink the sweet (Soma).” “O flow- 
ing Soma, thine thrice eleyen well-known gods dwell in 
places beyond the ken of eyes.”(3) “O Agni, whose ho: 
are red and who are worthy of praise, do thou bring th 
thirty- three gods here.”’(4) t 
- Such Basses do not leave room for the slightest doubt — 
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name or it is a different name of a previously mentioned god. 
Thus it is doubtful whether Savita is a separate god or oniy 
another name for Surya; or whether Viswadeva is a separate 
god or a collective name for all the gods. The principal 
gods mentioned in the Rig Véda are Indra, Agni, Soma, 
Vayu, Surya, Mitra, Varuna, Vishnu, Usha, the twin Aswins, 
Pusha, Rudra, Prajapati, Yama, Parjanya, Aryama, Maruts, 
Brahmanaspati, or Brihashpati, Saraswati, Aditi, Adityas, 
Ribhus, Ta, Twashta, Savita, Indrani, Varunani, Agneyi, 
Vasus, Matariswa, Vaiswanara and Bharati. They make up 
the Prescribed number: some of them, however, are evid- 
€ntly of more recent origin. A few other less imporiant 
Names are occasionally mentioned. The number thirty-three, 
aan es continued to be the traditional number of gods 
: Toughout the Vedic age- 

More important than their number is the nature of 
Vedic deities. Here fortunately the question is not of diffi- 
Cult solution, The gods of the Rig Veda are mostly, if not 
Entirely, personifications of the powers of nature. The my- 
Stery of the world around them deeply stirred the Aryan 
ce mind at an early age- The beauty and grandeur of nature 
! AWakeneq their profound enthusiasm and admiration, and 

the Striking phenomena of the heavens and the earth 
a Saw the manifestation of some higher powers. In the 
ee glow of the morning sky, in the daily march of the 
IN across the blue vault of the heavens, in the periodical 
Ursting of the thunder clouds and the downpour of the life- 
aa showers of rain, and in the fury of the storm which 
Ni “Pt over the forests and hamlets of northern India, the 
in id imagination of the fresh Aryan mind recognised some 
Veterious unseen powers. This was essentially a correct 


eo a right and prophetic, intuition of the human mind 
Wards the solution of the riddle of existence. It is really 


asi tf 4 
“ohishing that the Aryan mind grasped the true signifi- 
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cance of the phenomena of nature in such a profound man- 
ner so early in the history of the human race. The progress 
of civilization has added but little to the insight of the 
Aryan mind towards a correct understanding of the mystery 
of nature. Nowhere do we find a clearer perception of the 
divine meaning of the world with which our senses bring 
us into momentary contact. The Aryan rishis looked at 
the morning sun, coming out of the eastern sky dispelling 
the prevailing darkness, and were moved with a profound 
wonder. With their childlike curiosity, enthusiasm and 
freshness of understanding, they asked who might be this 
mysterious visitor. And the answer that suggested itself to 
them was—here is a god! And who will deny, even after 
the march of so many centuries, that theirs was an essen- 
tially correct reading of the facts? The daily miracle of the 
mysterious emergence of light out of the bosom of darkness 
moved the Aryan sages to perpetual wonder and they bow- 
ed down in awe and adoration with hymns of praise and 
prayer to the power which brought back light and life to 
the sleeping world. Similarly they beheld with wonder the 
march of the dark masses of clouds, bursting into showers 
of rain which gave fertility to the earth, clad it with verdure 
and sustained life; and the Aryans said here is a god, and 
felt with their childlike simplicity that they must propitiate 
the deity with prayers and offerings. Thus arose the Vedic 
pantheon and Vedic worship. In every striking phenomenon 
of nature the Aryan mind beheld a deity, having enormous 
powers for good or evil over the destinies of men and their 
sense of gratitude, fear and hope, innate in human nature 
led to the institution of praise, prayer, and propitiation by 
offerings. 

That even the Vedic god is the personification of some 
power or other of nature is obvious from its name, which 
stands at once for a particular object and for the unseen 
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power associated with it. Agni i 
as well as for the deity, pane ee See 
an unseen power. Similarly, Surya, Usha Sea ee 
names for some Vedic deities as well as for certai hy aa 
objects or phenomena of nature. Not onl EET 
called by the same name as the material aba leet: 
deity is defined and described comprehensive} ae e oe 
ning, and later on more fully by the Bie eta ea 
of the natural objects and phenomena with which se eal 
ciated. Take, for instance, the deity Usha. Se Rc 
Sanskrit word for the early dawn. The Vedic deit ‘Usha 
is appropriately conceived as a beautiful goddess aerial’ 
considered as the bride, sometimes as the aan hter, of 
Surya, the Sun. Usha is often called the ea eanesE light 
the harbinger of the day. Men and birds wake up at ince 
approach. On her arrival the sacrificial fire is lighted ‘rere 
are the Ushas who make the morning and give the light ap- 
aring in the east.”(5) “O Usha, thou hast’ opened the 
tes of the heaven today with thy light.”(6) ‘*(O Usha) 
when thou dost appear, birds come out of their habitation, 
and men who have a portion in the offerings also wake 
up.”(7) Here are a few extracts from a beautiful hymn 
addressed to Usha: ‘‘We know the beautiful glowing Usha, 
ader of fine speech; she has opened the gates (of 
heaven) for us: she has disclosed riches unto us by filling 
the universe with light. She has disclosed the Universe 
sqUsha wakes UP those who were lying down in a crooked 
tures some for enjoyment, some for sacrifices, some for 
=) riches. Usha dispels the darkness so that those 


the le: 


(earnin : 
who see little can see clearly. Usha has disclosed the 
worlds.” “This maiden of perpetual youth, (Usha) 
daughter of heayen, clad in white, appears before men 
vin. 78: 3: (6) I. 48. 15. 
B ves 
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dispelling darkness. She is the mistress of all wealth. O 
thot Gracious One, do thou dispel darkness to-day.” “Usha 
is illumining the extended corners of the sky with her glori- 
ous light. Usha has cleared away the darkness (of night). 
Usha is coming in her chariot, well-yoked with the horses 
of. morning light.” “O men, awake. Life, our stimulator, 
has come; darkness has departed, light has come. Usha 
has cleared the way for the Sun. Let us go where (Usha) 
flourishes distributing food.”(8) “O Usha, thou art the 
mother of gods, the equal of Aditi, the revealer of sacri- 
fices, do thou shine in thy greatness, do thou appear unto 
us approving our prayers, O thou the desired of all, make 
us numerous in this land.’’(9), 

Still more clearly the following verses from the hundred 
and twenty-fourth hymn of the first mandala indicate the 
nature of the goddess Usha: “She (Usha), daughter of 
heaven, clad in light, is slowly appearing in the east. She 
follows the appointed track (of the sun) as if knowing -well 
the order, and never does any harm to the quarters.’’?(10) 
“(Usha), having been born in the eastern half of the sky, 
wakes up the quarters. Sitting on the lap of her parents 
(earth and heaven) and filling them both with her own 
(glory), (she) flourishes well and wide.”(11) ‘Youthful 
Usha is coming from the east, she has yoked red horses to 
her chariot. She dispels the darkness in the sky, inaugurat- 
ing the beginning of the day. In every household, fire 
(sacrificial) is sitting.’(12) Then follows the verse, which 
we have already found in the sixty-fourth hymn of the sixth 
mandala. “When thou dost rise, (O Usha), birds come 
out of their nests, and men having a portion in sacrificial 
Offerings also wake up.” Such passages—and there are 


(8) I. 113. 4 & 5, 7, 14. 16. (9) T. 113, 19. 
(0) I. 124, 3. (11) Ty 1245155 
(12) TI. 124. 11, 
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many like them—do not Jeave room for the slightest doubt 

as to the identity of the goddess Usha with the early dawn. 

Let us take another instance, that of the god Soma. 

Soma is an important Vedic deity. One whole mandala of 

‘the Rig Veda is dedicated to him. But in the majority of 
these hymns the material aspect of the deity is apparent. 
Tt is quite evident that the hymns refer more to the moun- 
tain plant which gives a kind of intoxicating drink than 
a formless deity. Of the Vedic pantheon, Soma has per- 
haps retained its natural character most. Most of the Soma 
hymns describe in detail the process of pressing and pre- 
paring the favourite drink. “This Soma watches all; he 
is careful. He being pressed (from creepers), goes towards 
the gods. He is going to the collecting vessel (pavitra).” (13) 
“Moreover we mingle thee, of reddish hue, with milk to 
. make thee sweet and delightful. Do thou open the gates 
of riches unto us.”(14) “O priests, sprinkle this Soma 
pressed by stones on the pavitra (collecting yessel); purify 
it for the drink of Indra.”(15) “This (Soma) is swelling 
(fermenting); he soon produces intoxication. He is the 
fayourite of Indra.’(16) At the same time the divine cha- 
racter of Soma is never lost sight of; Soma is not a mere 
intoxicating drug; he is also a god among gods. Like other 
gods he can give riches, he can destroy enemies: he has 
even created the earth and the heavens. ‘‘He is called the 
killer of rakshashas exercising supervision over the uni- 
verse."(17) ‘“‘O Soma, give us light, give us heaven, give 


fy 
-_us all good fortune, then do good unto us.”(18) ““Whoso- 
a ever gives offerings to Soma, to him Soma gives cows, Soma 

gives swift horses, Soma gives brave, clever sons, skilful 

in household work, desirous of performing sacrifices and 
oh (13) IX. 44. 3. (14) IX. 45, 3. 1 
in (15) IX. St. 1 (16) X. 25. 10. 4 
- (7). TX. 1.2. (18) IX, 4. 2. 
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Tp Ehifying the glory of their father.” ‘‘O Soma! we de- 
Nt to think of thee, who art invincible in battle, a con- 
“tor among heroes, giver of heavens, giver of rain, pro- 
for of power, thou who dost dwell in sacrifices, who 
St beautiful mansions, who art victorious, and famous.” 
= Soma, thou hast created all these vegetables, thou hast 
é ated water, thou hast created the cows, thou hast stret- 
mn ‘©d the wide sky and thou hast dispelled its darkness with 
YY light."(19) 

Here we find Soma in the full glory of a god. In the 

“arlier stages the material aspect of a god is more pre- 

‘©minant, but with the advance of time and sacerdotal tend- 
“ncies, the imaginative and mythological aspects prevail; 
And sometimes the ideal deity is altogether dissociated from 
the material object. Thus we find in the eighty-fifth hymn 
S€ the tenth mandala a verse altogether dissociating the god 
Soma from the plant. 

“Men think that they have drunk Soma, when they 
Press the vegetable. But no one can drink the Soma whom 
the sages know.”(20) Here the material basis has been 
Quite transcended; but this is in clear contradiction to the 
€arlier conception. The Aryan mind has travelled long; it 
is to be noted that only in the later portions of the Rig 
Veda, the first and tenth mandala, that such verses occur, 
showing the gradual emergence of the ideal from the natural 
conception of deity. 


ha. 


A similar movement of thought is clearly visible in the 
case of most, if not all, the Vedic gods. It is not necessary 
to follow the process in detail in the case of every god. The 
examples given above will suffice to show the genesis of 
the Vedie gods. The description of Agni in the Rig Veda 
confirms this view. In some respects Agni is the most im- 


(19) I. 91. 20, 21. 22. (20) X. 85. 3. 
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portant of the Vedic gods. Though in power and splend- 
our Agni is inferior to Indra, Agni is more closely and 
familiarly related to man; he is the messenger between gods 
and men, carrying the offerings of men to gods and bring- 
ing the gods’ blessings to men. In every mandala, the open- 
ing hymns are addressed to Agni; thus in a way he is given 
precedence over Indra. This position of Agni is due to his 
nearness to men. Of the mysteries of nature, the one nearest 
to’ men is fire. The Aryan imagination was moved by the 

| 

i 


effulgence of the sun, the grandeur of the rolling clouds 

and the beauty of the morning sky. But closer to his home 

and hearth was this mysterious presence, fire—fire, born out 

of the contact of two sticks of wood, shining with a heaven- 

ly glow, always turning upwards, consuming everything, 

giving heat and light, so serviceable to man and yet so 

terrible! Here is indeed a god. Other gods were farther 

off in the skies, but here was a god dwelling in their own 

homes, with whom they could come in constant contact, 

whom they could light and approach at their, will. So they 

called him the god of their homes, whom the gods have sent 

down to men, the messenger of the gods, “O Agni, thou | 
art the gladdener of the heart, thou dost call the gods, i 
thou art the lord of the hearth, and the messenger of the 1 
gods.”(21) “O Agni, thou art the cherished messenger of 
the gods, the carrier of offerings, the master of sacri- 
fices.7(22) Here we find Agni in his sacerdotal character. 
But this Agni was born of wood. He is often called the 
offspring of Arani, pieces of stick. 

“The two mothers of Agni (two pieces of sticks) are 
moving. They both do the same work—by becoming black, 
they beget their child. The tongue of this child turns to 
the east; he dispels darkness, is quickly born and gradually 


(10) VBEIsep (22) 1. 44. 2. 
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mingles with small pieces of wood; he is to be nourished 
carefully; and gives increase to his keeper.” (23) 

“Fire, whom men generate with care, grows young on 
old wood in some places, in other places becomes white 
with the flag of smoke. He does not bathe, ‘marches like 
a bullock.’(24) “Men ‘generate him (moving) arms 
thus.” (25) 

“Thou art a god; do thou carry our offerings, according — 
to the heayenly law, unto the gods; thou art first, thou art 
wise. Thy flag is smoke; being fed with fuel, thy flame 
becomes straight; thou gladdenest the heart; thou dost ever 
perform sacrifices with speech.’’(26) 

“Agni when excited by wind easily stands on large trees 
with great noise, extended tongues, and circling splendour. 
O Agni, who art without old age, when thou dost march 
forward like a bull to burn the forest trees, thy path be- 
comes black.” 

“Agni being instigated by the wind, with weapons of 
flame, rushes forward violently like a bull in the midst’ 
kine, attacking the juice of trees; the trees and even 
dread him who moves on all sides. 7° (27), 

Tins it is evident that the god Agni was identified wit ty 


and smoke. Ren was called ever youthful because it coul 
_ be always renewed with fresh fuel. At the same time A 
was invoked to give riches, and sons and long life; but 
chief function was to call the gods, and carry the offering 

1 to them, / Being on earth, he was considered ae 

oe other gods. vs 
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addressed to him. _He is distinctly called the chief of the 
gods. Though similar honour ig Occasionally paid to other 
gods, Indra is oftenest and in a special way called the first 
among the gods, clearly indicating his leadership among the 
Vedic gods. “The great heaven himself has bowed down 
to Indra; the wide earth has bowed down to Indra; the 
wide earth has bowed down to Indra with acceptable praise. 
All sacrificers bow down to Indra with acceptable offerings. 
All the gods with one mind have placed Indra at the front. 
All sacrifices of men and all offerings of men be unto 
Indra.” (28) But at the outset Indra was only the god of 
rains. An agricultural community like the Aryans dwelling 
in the dry climate of Northern India was in great need of 
Periodical rains. And when the rain was withheld for a 
time, as is often the case even at the present time, the 
Aryans felt great anxiety and distress, A goodly shower 
after such a period of draught was a great relief and came 
to be naturally looked upon as the favour of a god. This 
god was called Indra. 

And in their vivid imagination, coloured by fear, the 
obstruction of the rains was attributed to the ill-will of an 
evil spirit, who was called Vritra or Ahi: For the benefit 
of the Aryans, Indra opened a passage for rains by killing 
Vritra. The killing of Vritra by Indra is a theme of con- 
stant commendation, and it has been narrated. a thousand 
times in the hymns of the Rig Veda, at first in a simple 
fashion, but later on with much mythologic imagery, till in 
the Puranas it has been developed into a grand epic. 

“(O Indra), thou didst open the clouds, which held 
water, kept the wealth of Vritra and other Danavas in the 
mountain; thou didst kill the murderous Vritra and then 
mounted the sun in the sky for men to behold.”(29) 


(28) I. 131. 1. 29) loans 
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“When Indra fought with Ahi, then the lightning or 
thunder or rain which Ahi poured did not touch Indra; 
Indra overcame the other tricks of Ahi as well.”’(30) 

Tt is to be noted that here thunder and lightning are said 
to be the weapons of Ahi; but in other places they become 
the weapons of Indra and mythology became busy over the 
history of their creation, till at a later date a grand and 
inspiring myth was invented about the genesis of Indra’s 
thunderbolt. Let us quote a few more verses to substantiate 
the main proposition that Indra was primarily the god of 
Tain. 

“When rain did not come from the sky to the corner 
of the earth, when the earth was not filled with good things, 
Indra took up his thunderbolt and with the shining thunder- 
bolt milked rain from the cows of dark clouds.’’(31) 

“© Indra, thy swift horses are neighing (pealing of the 
clouds), heralding the downpour of rain. Plain earth is 
delighted (at the sound); clouds look beautiful as they move 
hither and thither.”’(32) 

“Vritra, having partaken of moisture, was enjoying him- 
self in the sky lying down in profound darkness in the midst 
of water. But Indra who fulfils the desires (of his devotees) 
delighted with the drinking of Soma, killed him with his 
thunderbolt.” (33) 

“Enraged Indra, coming nearer, struck with thunderbolt 
on the thigh of Vritra trembling (with fear), let the water 
flow, and manifested his power.” (34) 

“We shall speak of the mighty acts of Indra, which the 
wielder of the thunderbolt performed at the beginning; he 
killed Vritra, they showered rain, and opened a way for 
the flowing of mountain rivers.” ‘“‘Indra killed Ahi who 
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had taken shelter on the mountain. Twashta had made 
for him a thunderbolt which strikes at a great distance; then 
as the cows rush towards the calves, flowing waters rushed 
forward to the sea.” (35) 

From being the conqueror of Vritra, Indra came to be 
the conqueror of all enemies of the Aryans. He was invoked 
for aid in all the wars of the Aryans. At the head of the 
heavenly host he fought against the enemies of the Aryans. 
Indra thus became the leader in battle, His role as the 
fain-god receded to the background and Indra became the 
god of war. 

; “Indra, when thou alone didst kill the Dasyu who was 
tich, though others were near you, when the sacrificeless 
Sanakas came to court death from thy bow, thou didst kill 
them.” (36) 

“At the beginning of every enterprise, at every battle 
we inyoke the mighty Indra for protection like a friend.” (37) 

“Him verily men invoke in combat, risking their lives, 
they make Indra their protector, when heroes face to face 
give up their bodies, fighting each side for children and 
their offspring. 

“Men invoke him (Indra) in battle, make him protector 
of their naked bodies.”(38) “‘O men, without whom (Indra) 
no one can become victorious, whom people at the time of 
battle invoke.”(39) Imagination clothed him with terror. 
Vajrapani, “thunderbolt in hand,’ became one of his com- 
monest epithets. He was invested with the glory and splend- 
our of the lord of the heaven and the earth. Indra gave his 
devotees wealth, power and prosperity. 

“O Indra, mighty, wise, shining, we know that all the 
wealth that is around is thine; O thou vanquisher of enemies, 


(B5)) 3221 & 2. (36) I. 33. 4. 
(37) I. 30. 7. (38) TY. 24. 3. 
(39) IT. 12. 9. 
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gather that wealth and fill us with it; do not disappoint those 
who desire thee.’’(40) | 

“© Indra, thou art the giver of horses, thou art the 
giver of the cows, thou art the giver of corn, thou art the 
chief among givers, ancient god; thou dost not disappoint 
the desires (of thy devotees), thou art friend among friends; 
unto thee do we address this praise.’ (41) 

The process of deification did not stop here. Gradually 
Indra became the creator of the universe; he it was who 
had set the sun in the sky; he it was who’ had laid the 
foundations of the earth. ‘“O Indra, thou art the destroyer — 
of Vritra, thou hast spread the sky; thou hast raised the 
heaven by thy might.”(42) ‘O Indra, thou art the unequal- — 
Jed lord of the worlds, thou art the one king of the uni- 
verse. (43) “Whose (Indra’s) might the earth and heaven 
contemplate, according to whose law Varuna and Surya 
move, at whose command the rivers flow, we invoke that 


Jndra with the Maruts to become our friend.’(44) And — 
then many a myth about the prowess and majesty of Indra 
were told, which were further deyeloped in the Puranas. - 
Another prominent Vedic god is Surya or Savita; the 
two names seem to stand for the same deity, who is evider , 
sun-god. Both the words in Sanskrit mean the un. 
tion of Surya and Sayita in the Rig Veda | byi 


gby1 
refer ‘to the sun. Of all objects in nature, the sun 
“might undoubtedly be expected to strike the imagil f 


ery important jet in the Vedic religion. It is probable 
re than one Vedic god owed his ori in to the p 
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there can be hardly any doubt. Savita returns day after 
day by the eastern gate to illumine the universe; at the close 
of Savita’s work, night appears; when Savita comes, the stars 
tun away like thieves: “The shining god Savita eternally 
rises for the birth of the universe, that is his work.’(45) 
“Night like a weaver woman is again enveloping light. Wise 
men leave off in the middle the work which they had been 
doing. When tireless Savita, the divider of the seasons, 
comes again, people wake up again.”(46) ‘“‘Deya Savita, 
passing along the dark paths of the sky, marches in his 
golden chariot, overseeing the worlds and waking up the 
immortals and mortals.” (47) 

“Savita has disclosed the eight quarters of the earth, 
the three worlds of creatures and the seven rivers. May 
Savita with golden eyes be pleased to come here with jewels 
and other desirable things for the sacrificers.’’(48) “{0) 
Surya, by what light dost thou destroy darkness, and by 
what rays dost thou disclose all universe!"(49) “O Surya, 
thou travellest (along the long path), thou art seen by all, 
thou art the creator of light, thou dost shine in the sky.” (50) 
“Q Mitra Varuna, who (sees) watches over the worlds and _ 
creatures as the shepherd watches over his flock.” 

“when the Sun, the eye of the universe, comes, the 
étars like thieves go away with the night.”(51) The identity 
of Savita or Surya is abundantly proved by these passages. 
At the same time Sayita is a god, who fulfils the desires of 
his devotees, who gives riches to men, who is even invoked 
to remove the sins of men. ‘Who knows the three know- 

_ able (words). who is wise, and knows the mysterious birth 
of gods, that Sun oversees the straight and crooked actions 


(45) nese (49 ee 
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of men and fulfils all their right desires.”(52) “The god 
Savita comes from afar destroying all sins.”(53) “‘O Surya, 
arise and pronounce us sinless to-day.”(54) Thus we have 
the material and ideal aspects of Surya equally evident in 
the Rig Veda, showing the genesis and gradual enrichment 
of the nature of the deity. 

Another Vedic god, who seems to have originated from 
the phenomena connected with the sun, is Vishnu. Though 
Vishnu does not play an important part in the Vedic re- 
ligion, in view of his predominance in later Hinduism, much 
interest attaches to the references to him in the Rig Veda. 
There are not many hymns in the Rig Veda addressed to 
him; but he is always spoken of with great regard and seri- 
ousness: In the fifth verse of the sixty-sixth hymn of the 
tenth mandala, where the nature of other gods is indicated 
by characteristic adjectives, Vishnu is called ‘great’ or ‘ma- 
jestic’. In the ninth hymn of the seventh mandala it is said 
of Vishnu that those who have been born or those who shall 
be born cannot know the’end of the majesty of Vishnu. Who 
is this majestic god? There is not much data to solve this 
problem definitely. But there are enough indications to 
divine the genesis of Vishnu. In the hundredth hymn of 
the seventh mandala, Vishnu is said to have walked in his 
glory three steps over the earth with his hundred rays. The 
one feat which is repeatedly and constantly attributed to 
Vishnu is that he walked in three steps over the universe. 
“For whom Vishnu walked three steps.”(55) ““This Vishnu 
measured the worlds in three steps for the benefit of tyran- 
nised men.”(56) “I shall speak of the mighty works of 
Vishnu, who measured the worlds, who astonished the upper 
worlds, who walked three steps; people praise him great- 


(52)) VI. S152 (GRD) 1 hey, Se 
(54) VII. 60. 1. (55) VIII. 52. 3. 
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ly.”(57) “‘In’ whose three steps the three worlds stand 
exhausted.”(58) “Who alone measured these three long 
wide worlds by three steps.”(59) The three steps of Vishnu 
have been interpreted as the rise of the sun in the morning 
sky, his mounting on the zenith and his setting in the. west- 
ern horizon. In the Puranas quite a fanciful story about 
the three steps of Vishnu was invented; but in Vedic times 
they were understood to mean the march of the sun across 
the sky. The verses that have been quoted abundantly con- 
firm this view. Vishnu has been said to possess a hundred 
wtays. Further we find that he is said to protect the earth 
with his rays: ‘‘O Vishnu, thou dost hold this earth and 
heayen in many ways. Thou dost hold the.earth with thy 
rays.”(60) Then there is a famous verse, which compares 
Vishnu with an eye spread in the heavens. “The wise be- 
hold the highest step of Vishnu constantly as an eye spread 
in the heaven.” We are therefore abundantly justified in 
holding that the Vedic god Vishnu owed his origin to and 
was long identified with the sun. 

The origin of yet another Vedic god has been attributed 
to the solar phenomena. This is god Pusha; Pusha is an 
interesting and ancient god. In the Rig Veda he is pre- 
eminently the god of cattle and pasture. The Vedic Aryans 
seem to haye inyoked him for safety in conducting their 
cattle through distant pastures. It seems likely that when 
Pusha was a favourite god of the Aryans, they were yet a no- 
madic people. In the Rig Vedic period he was evidently on 
the decline, which process continued till in the Puranik age 
Pusha entirely disappeared from the Hindu pantheon. How- 
ever, there can be no doubt that in the Rig Veda he was 
a pasteral god. “May Pusha follow our cows, may Pusha 


(57) 154 (58) I, 154. 2 
(59) I. 154, 3. (60) VIL. 99. 3. 
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protect our horses, may Pusha give us food.”(61) A goat 
was the carrier of Pusha. ‘‘We praise Pusha, whose carrier 
is a goat.”(62) Pusha was the god who gave safety in 
travelling. “‘O Pusha, do thou take us across the path, re- 
move sins, O thou the son of the clouds, march in front of 
us.”(63) “O Pusha, whoever harmful, thievish, wicked, 
leads us to wrong paths, do thou remove him from our 
path.”(64) Lead us by ways. where there is good grass; 
may there be no new trouble on the way. O Pusha, do 
thou know the means of our protection.””(65) It is possi- 
ble that the sun shining in the sky and thus guiding the 
shepherds in the trackless plains was worshipped by the 
wandering Aryans as the god Pusha. This surmise 8 
strengthened by verses like the following: 

“Pusha, who has the goat for his carrier, who is” aS 4 
protector of.cattle and protector of wealth, who delights un 
his devotees, set oyer the whole universe with lightly moy- 
ing goad in his hand marches overseeing the worlds. ” (66) 

Another deity of doubtful origin is the twin brothers, — 
Aswins. They are always spoken of together; a considerable 
number of hymns of the Rig Veda are addressed to the! 
and there are frequent references to them. The twin b 0. 
thers, Aswins, were prominent Vedic gods; but their identity 
was forgotten at an early age, In the sixth century B. ih, 
_ Yaska offered different explanations: “Who are the Aswins? 
) y they are the earth and ‘the heaven, others say th ne 
y and the night, others, again, the sun and the moon. 
e historians say they were two pious kings.” Tf the ro: 


All. that can be sai 
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Another couple of important Vedic deities, who are 
often, though not always, mentioned together, are Mitra 
and Varuna. Their origin is less difficult to discern. They 
are identified by some scholars with the Iranian deity 
Mithras and the Greek god Uranas. This is not improb- 
able. The similarity in sound is striking and in their general 
characteristics also there is correspondence. Mithras in 
Tranian religion is the god of light, and Uranas in Greek 
mythology is the god of the sky. Mitra and Varuna in the 
Vedic religion are associated with the sun and the sky. That 
they are ancient gods in the Vedic pantheon is obvious and 
Jike Pusha they were receding to the background in Vedic 
times. But there is a solemnity about them, especially in 
the case of Varuna, which is not to be found in the case 
of other Vedic gods. The deepest ethical elements in the 
Rig Veda are associated with god Varuna. He is often in- 
voked for the remission of sins. 

“OQ Varuna, we are men, whatever transgressions we 
have made with reference to the gods, whatever of thy law 
we have neglected, do not destroy us for those sins.”(67) 

“O Varuna, being desirous to see I ask thee of that sin. 
I went to the wise to ask many questions. They have all 
said the same thing: ‘Varuna is angry with thee’.”’(68) 

“QO Varuna, what sin have I committed that thou 
wouldst destroy the chief of thy devotees, thy friend? O 
thou unassailable, tell me, so that I may come to thee quick- 
ly with salutations and offerings.’’(69) 

“O Varuna, do thou disentangle us from the sins that 
have come down from our fathers; do thou disentangle us 
from the sins, which we have committed with our own 
bodies; do thou disentangle us, O king, as a thief who stole 
a cattle or a calf from the rope.”’(70) 


(67) VII. 89. 5. (68) VII. 86. 3. 
(69) VII. 86. 4. (70) VII. 86. 5. 
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Generally speaking, the hymns addressed to Varuna rise 
to a high pitch of spirituality. 

“He knows the path of birds that fly through 

heaven, and, soyran of the sea, 
He knows the ships that are thereon. 
True to his holy law, he knows the 
twelve moons with their progeny: 
He knows the moon of later birth, 
He knows the pathway of the wind, 
the spreading high and mighty wind: 

He knows the gods who dwell above Varuna, 

True to holy laws, sits down among his people; 

He, most wise, sits there to govern.”’(71) 

(Griffith’s translation) . 

“King Varuna, has made a way for the continuous 
march of the sun; he has made a path in the pathless hea- 
vens for the steps of the sun. He reproaches my enemy 
who pierces my heart. Varuna is often called the king and 
the emperor. He is described as terrible as well as for- 
giving.” (72) 

“Who (Varuna) becomes soft, even to him who has 
committed wrong. May we become sinless to him by ful- 
filling his law! Do ye protect us by welfare!” (73) 

“O Mitra and Varuna, Ye two are the oldest, unri- 
valled, and chief of the controllers; ye restrain the peo- 
ple by your arms as by a rope. I magnify you by my 
praise.”(74) But Mitra and Varuna were already on the 
decline in the Rig Veda: in the later mythology of the Hin- 
dus, Varuna becomes only the god of the sea, and Mitra 
altogether disappears. The process has commenced in the 
Rig Veda. Varuna is often called there the god of waters. 
In the sixty-sixth hymn of the tenth mandala where some 


(i) ‘1, 25. 7-10. (2) 1, 24, 8. 
(73) VII. 87. 7. (74) “VIL. 67. 1. 
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of the gods are characterised by special features, Varuna 
is called “the lord of the waters.” Still on the whole it 
may be said that Varuna is the most solemn and spiritual 
of the Vedic gods. 

We haye said enough about the Vedic gods to make 
their nature and origin fairly clear. It is not necessary to 
continue the account in detail about the remaining, less im- 
portant gods. These continued to be worshipped through- 
out the Vedic age, though towards the close of the period 
a faint intuition of their unity seems to have dawned in the 
minds of some of the rishis. With the progress of know!- 
edge the Aryans realised the interconnection between the 
forces of nature, and the truth that the various objects and 
powers in heaven and earth are but the different manifesta- 
tions of the one Supreme Reality, was foreshadowed. This 
seems to have been reached through two processes, one of 
which has been called by the late Prof. Max Muller ‘heno- 
theism,’ consisting of the exaltation of one particular god at 
atime. This was indeed a common feature of not only the 
Vedic but the whole Hindu religious literature. When any 
particular god was spoken of, he was magnified above all 
the others and raised to the position of almost the one Sup- 
reme God. ‘Thus we have already seen that sometimes 
Indra, sometimes Varuna, sometimes Savita, and sometimes 
Agni haye each in turn been spoken of as the chief of the 
gods or the creator of the world. 

Another process of approximation towards monotheism 
in the Vedas was by the identification of the various Vedic 
gods. This may have commenced at first in the case of a 
few gods. Agni seems to have supplied the first clue in this 
momentous process. The identity of fire in heaven and 
earth was clearly realised by the Vedic rishis. 

“This Deya Agni has three great, true, desirable births. 
In the boundless region, he came to be invested as pure, 
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radiant, friendly and mightily resplendent.”(75) The three 
births have been interpreted by Sayana as consisting of 
those as Agni, Vayu and Surya. But elsewhere there is a 
clearer indication of these three births. 

“Agni was first born in the sky (as lightning); his se- 
cond birth was amongst us as Jatayeda. His third birth was 
in water. Thus Agni, the benefactor of men, is always 
shining.”(76) Next we find in the third mandala an inter- 
esting hymn, the fifty-fifth, the verses of which are in turn 
addressed to many gods, Usha, Agni, Earth, Heayen, 
Vishnu, Indra, etc. But at the end of every verse recurs 
the refrain “‘the gzeat might of the Devas is one.” Here is 
an unmistakable recognition of the unity of the gods. In 
another way the unity of the gods was indicated in the 
seventh hymn of the first mandala, where it has been said 
that all the praises addressed to the various gods are 
Indra’s. Finally there is a well-known yerse in the first 
mandala, which says that the different gods are but the vari- 
ous names of the one Supreme God. 

“They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni and the 
heavenly noble-winged Garutman; sages call the one reality 
by many names, Agni, Yama, Matariswa.”(77) There are 
indications that the Vedic rishis had a faint idea, that above 
the visiblé things, above the several gods and goddesses, 
there was a Supreme God: “They (the earth and the 
heavens) are not all; there is another above them. He is 

* the creator, he preserves the earth and the heavens, he is 
the lord of food. When the horses of the sun did not 
begin to carry the sun, He created his sacred skin (i.e. be- 
fore the sun was created, he existed).”"(78) Yet, we cannot 
call the religion of the Vedas monotheism; there was only 
a faint foreshadowing of the monotheism, and that, too, 


(75) IVa eT (76) X. 45, 1. 
(77) I. 164, 46. (78) X. 31. 8. 
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towards the close of the Vedic age. Most of the passages. 
having a distinct monotheistic colouring, are from the first 
or the tenth mandala, which all scholars assign to the close 
of the Vedic age. In the Upanishads we find this faint mono- 
theistic light developed into its full glory. 

The great merit of the Vedic religion consists not only 
in the recognition of the existence of unseen realities, in 
“higher than us,” but also in the knowledge that we can 
have communion with them, and that the higher beings are 
not indifferent to men; on the other hand, they are inter- 
ested in our welfare, holding intimate relationship with men. 
The Aryans of the Vedic age addressed the gods in a very 
familiar and cordial strain; they approached the gods with 
prayers and offerings as well as a remarkable freedom and 
familiarity—and yet with solemn regard, after the manner 
‘of the most advanced conception of modern times. The 
intimacy of men with gods developed into a deep, tender, 
sweet relationship in the Vedic hymns. The Aryans addres- 
ed the gods as lord, father, friends: ‘I consider Agni as 
father, as a near one, as brother, as my friend for all 
times.” (79) “Indra holds his thunderbolt for our protec- 
tion as a father for his dear son.”(80) “‘Be gracious, at 
your glad carouse—as sire to son. Preserve us even from 
slaughter. Thou art waxing great.’(81) 

But this intimate and delicate relationship was at the 
bottom frankly utilitarian, even mercenary. The relation 
between the gods and men was that of giving and taking. 
The gods would give men wealth, property, children and 
long life, and men would give the gods praise and Soma 
and make other offerings and sacrifices. It was a question 
of barter pure and simple. Those who would not offer 
sacrifices to the gods, would not get the good things of the 
world. . / 

(79) X. 7. 3. (80) X. 22. 3. (81) X. 25. 3. 
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“Those who themselves enjoy pleasure but do not give 
pleasure by praises, do thou extinguish their wealth, nee 
who are haters of prayers and do not perform sacrifices, 
even if they make many offerings, do thou debar them from 
the sun.”(82) The sole motive of sacrifices, Offerings and 
praises was, in the beginning at least, to induce the gods to 
give men wealth and prosperity. 

“O Indra, the Bimadas having known thee as greatly 
generous, have composed this unique and great Praise for 
thee. We know what pleases him. As the shepherds bring 
the cattle near them by tempting them with food so let us 
bring Indra to us.”(83) The sacrifices were the articles for 
barter on the human side; they were greatly prized by the 
gods; in fact the gods desired the praises and sacrifices as 
much as men desired the favours of the gods. Thus with 
praises and sacrifices the Aryans constantly besought the 
gods’ favours. “Give us this,” “give us that-—such was 
the constant cry of the Vedic hymns. The object for which 
they prayed most was riches. “Give us great wealth for 
our sons, Give us great wealth for our grandsons, give us 
great wealth for our habitations.”(84) The Aryans seem to 
have been mightily afraid of poverty. 

“O Varuna, may I not have to speak of the poverty of 
any dear relative to any rich people. May I not want in 
the necessary wealth. We shall praise thee greatly with 
our sons and grandsons.”?(85) This is the concluding prayer 
of more than one hymn. “O king Varuna, may I not have 

to live upon the earnings of others.”(86) So they asked for 
cows, for horses, for food, and for every form of comfort 
without any reserve. “We beg of Indra a thousand swift- 
going trained horses. We (beg) a hundred jars of 
Soma.”’(87) ‘“‘We pray for the prosperity of our men, for 


(82) V. 42. 9. (83) X. 23: 6. 
(84) VILL. 68. 12. (85) I. 27. 17. 
(86) Il. 28. 9. (87) IV. 32. 17 
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the prosperity of our cows, for the prosperous march of our 
chariots and for sacrifices.” (88) 
“Bhojas (or devotees) get first-class cows which pro- 
duce milk and butter, Bhojas get well-dressed wives, Bhojas 
get the essence of wine. Bhojas conquer insolent ene- 
mies.”(89) “Do thou lead thy devotees to worldly pros- 
perity. May we get rid of enemies, sins, and distress; may 
we get rid of them.”(90). 
“© Indra, when shall our praises come to thee seated 
on chariot? When wilt thou give to thy worshipper the 
means for the subsistence of a thousand generations? When 
wilt thou reward my praises with wealth? When wilt thou 
make my sacrifices productive of food?”(91) Another ob- : 
ject of frequent prayer was long life. “Give us wealth, and 
saye us from distressing enemies. May we enjoy for hund- ’ 
red winters with brave sons.”(92) In this strain the Vedic 
hymns pray for wealth, for food, drink, wives, children, 
long life and every conceivable object of pleasure and com- 
fort. As yet there is no trace of the world-weariness, so 
marked a feature of the later Hindu literature. Life to 
them was a delight and blessing; they keenly enjoyed what 
was good in this world and prayed for more of it, and there j 
is no yery eager desire for what was good’ in the other 


world. Evidently all their joys and hopes revolved round 
this world and its concerns. There is not much of what | 
~ 


‘ve take as spiritual ideas in the Rig Veda. The nature of 


the gods is defined more by material prowess and grandeur 
than by spiritual qualities, though occasionally such epithets 
as “upholder of truth” “‘destroyer of sin” are applied to the 
gods. 


(88) VIII. 68, 13. (89) X. 107. 9. 
(90) VI. 2. 11. (91) VI. 35, 6. 
(92) VI 12. 6. 
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We have already mentioned that the deepest spiritual : 
ideas in the Rig Veda are to be found in connection with : 
god Varuna. A very common adjective often applied to ’ 
him is Dhrtavrata, “the support of order.” Prayers for : 
spiritual gifts are very rare, compared with the prayers for ‘a 
material things, though not altogether absent. There are 
occasional prayers in which there is a genuine ring of as- 
piration after spiritual illumination. “I, thy sacrificer, wor- , 
ship thee with offerings, I worship thee desirous of thy i 
friendship and right understanding.”(93) ‘Having been i, 
desirous of the gods and having rendered praises (unto i 
them), we shall cross over to thé other side of the dark- Hi 
ness.’””(94) 

“O Aditi, O Varuna, O Mitra, if we have committed 
any offences against you, do thou forgive them. O Indra, 
may we enter the wide fearless light; the long darkness may 
not overtake us.””(95) It is doubtful what is meant by the 
“fearless light” and “long darkness” here. Still it is a 
Prayer far in advance of the common prayer for riches and 
comforts. In the next hymn there is a! al prayer for 
light. “May we not be exiled from light!”(96) Finally 
‘there is the famous yerse, which still forms the formula 


of the great god Savita, who ae | us with intelli- 


The conception of sin has often been considered a sur 
index of the religious depth of a race or community. In 
Vedic hymns there are pretty frequent prayers for deliver- — 
ance from sins, though it must be confessed that in com: 
parison with prayers for riches, children, and long lif they 
are not too many. However, prayer for delivera 
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An important factor in the religious belief of a com- 
munity is the conception of life after death. A few words 
on this subject are called for here, especially in view of the 
great importance that was attached to it in later Hinduism. 
The conception of life after death in the age of Rig Veda 
would not engage the serious thought of the community at 
large or even of seers and thinkers. They were more in- 
terested in the things of this life than of the next. The 
existence of life after death was firmly believed. Death was 
not the end. Dissolution of the body did not mean the 
extinction of life. Distinction of body and spirit was clearly 
indicated, but as yet no complicated theories as to the de- 
tails of the life after death had emerged. There is no trace 
of the doctrine of transmigration in the Rig Veda. The 
spirit, after death, was believed to proceed to another world 
which was sometimes called the realm of Yama or death, 
and the world of the fathers (pitrloka). It is a land of joy 
and brightness where the departed soul lives in eternal bliss 
under the rule of king Yama in the company of the ances- 
tors. aR 

“O! Payamana, place me in that deathless, 
undecaying world 
Wherein the light of heaven is set, and everlasting lustre 
shines 
Flow Indu, flow for Indra’s sake.” (98) 
“Make me immortal in that realm where 
dwells the king, Vivaswan’s son, 
Where is the secret shrine of heaven, where 
are those waters, young and fresh, 
Flow, Indu, flow for Indra’s sake.’"(99) 
“Meet Yama, meet the fathers, meet the merit of free 
or ordered acts in the highest heaven. 


(98) IX. 113. 7. (99) IX. 113. 8. 
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Leave sin and evil, seek anew thy dwelling, and bright 
with glory wear another body.”(100) 

In heaven the departed enjoy the fruits of good deeds 
performed in this life. 

“High up in heaven abide the guerdon-givers: they who 
give steeds dwell with the sun for ever. 

They who give gold are blest with life eternal: they who 
give robes prolong their lives, O Soma.”(101) 

But as yet no elaborate scale of reward and punish- 
ment in the life to come, according to the merits and de- 
merits of this life, had been evolved. Mention of a world 
of darkness as a counterpart of heaven is found occasionally 
in the Rig Veda. 

“Indra and Soma plunge the wicked in the depth, yet, 
cast them into darkness that hath no support. 

So that not one of them may ever thence return: so 
may your wrath might prevail and conquer them.”(102) 

But the description of this world-of darkness is not as 
frequent and full as that of the realm of Yama. On the 
whole, the conception of life after death is meagre, vague 
and indistinct and the passages referring to it would appear 
from the context and language to be of a later Vedic period. 


(100) _X, 14. 8. (101), X, 107, 2. 
(102) VII. 104. 5. 
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CHAPTER IV 
YAJUR VEDA 


“Oh! there are voices of the past 
Links of a broken chain 

Wings that can bear me back to time 
Which cannot come again.” 


Tue next Jandmark in the religious development of India 
is to be found in the Yajur Veda, the second of the canons 
of the Hindu scriptures. Though far inferior to the Rig 
Veda in its poetic and historical yalue, it was held in high 
esteem in priestly circles. The Yajur Veda was indeed a 
sacrificial manual, the Vedic prayer-book, the handbook of 
the priest. It is manifestly a compilation, not an original 
composition. It contains the rituals for the various sacri- 
fices. These rituals are made up of formule called Yajus, 
which must have grown up in course of time in priestly 
circles interspersed with verses taken from the Rig Veda. 
The need of an authoritative and complete book of rituals | 
for all the important sacrifices is obvious, and it was to this 
natural demand that the Yajur Veda. probably owed its ex- 
istence. Though occupying the second place in the common 
Classification of the Vedas, chronologically its compilation 
is possibly of a later date than even the Atharva Veda. 
The Yajur Veda contains verses, which are obviously 
taken from the Atharva Veda, either with or without 
modification. 

The references to the social and religious conditions of 
the times found in the Yajur Veda also reveal its later 
origin and serve to indicate its distance from the Rig Veda. 


YAJUR VEDA 5S 


Whereas in the Rig Veda there is hardly any trace of re- 
ference to the caste distinctions, in the Yajur Veda we find 
the four castes fully developed. Of course the Yajur Veda, t 
being a compilation of mantras, and formule of different ; 
periods, the ideas, whether religious or social, are not of a ): 
homogeneous character. For example, certain references 4 
would lead us to believe that the four castes had been fully 
formed and crystallised; but, in other portions, it would 
appear they were yet in an imperfect stage of formation. 
The two higher castes of Brahmana, and Kshatriya had 
emerged distinctly throughout the Yajur Veda. It is these 
two castes that are mentioned oftenest; their interests are 
Specially safeguarded and their welfare is particularly in- 
voked, Apparently these two castes formed the chief 
factors of society; but the others do not seem to have 
counted for much; even the Vaisya caste is not associated 
with them: 

“Strengthen the Brahmanas, strengthen Thou the 
nobles, strengthen our vital power, strengthen our off- 
spring.” (1) 

“May He (Agni) protect our priesthood and nobility. 
To Him all hail.” (2) 

“O Brahman, let there be born in the kingdom the 
Brahman, illustrious for religious knowledge; let there be 
born a Rajanya, heroic and skilled archer, piercing witl 
shafts, mighty warrior: the cow giving abundant milk; the 
Ox good at carrying; the swift courser, the industrious — 
woman.” (3) 

Here we find that the rishi prays for cow, ox, horse, 
but no enien is Cees for the Sudra, or pte Vaisya. In 
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the warrior classes respectively—were predominant and did 
not recognise the other people who were engaged in agri- 
culture or commerce. But in course of time, the latter—by 
virtue of the importance of their services to society—must 
haye improved their position. The privileged Brahmanas 
and Kshatriyas were then compelled to make room for them 
within the social polity. The gradual advancement of the 
position of the Sudra is extremely interesting. When the 
Aryans came in contact with the original children of the 
soil, they were looked upon as enemies; their common name 
in the Rig Veda was dasyus or robbers. In the Yajur Veda 
they are oftenest called the dasas, the slaves: the robber or 
fiendish enemy has become the despised slave. After the 
long and sanguinary struggle, when the people of the Jand 
had to give way to the superior strength or larger resources 
of the invaders, those who submitted to the conquerors were 
made slaves, as was the case in many other instances in the 
history of our planet. They were employed in all kinds of 
menial work, without any place or recognition in society. 
The dasa proved himself very serviceable and one by one the 
crafts and industries passed into his hands, while the white 
conquerors gave themselves up to the pursuit of knowledge 
or exercise of arms, and later on to luxury and indolence. 
The professions which in later times became the monopoly 
of the Sudras and were looked down upon as inferior call- 
ings, were freely exercised in earlier times by all classes 
without any reproach. The Aryans themselves were car- 
penters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, ete. But when the cheap 
Jabour of the conquered dasyu was available, the conquerors. 
naturally passed on all manual labour to him. The con- 
quered people found their opportunity in the new position; 
and they proved themselves serviceable and useful. And 
the ruling classes could no longer ignore them altogether 
and thought it desirable to give them a place within the 
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pale of society. So they were recognized as one of the four, 
though the lowest, limbs of the social body. The dasyu, 
the mortal enemy of the Aryans, at last became the Sudra, 
the indispensable, useful, docile artisan. This transform- * 
ation was effected before the end of the Vedic period. In 
the Yajur Veda, though in most passages the Brahmana 
and the Kshatriya alone are referred to, there are a few 
instances where the Vaisya and the Sudra also are men- 
tioned. Note, for example, the following passage where a 
prayer is offered for the Vaisya and the Sudra along with 
the Brahmana and the Kshatriya: 

“Give lustre to our Brahmanas; set lustre to our Ksha- 
triyas, lustre to Vaisyas and Sudras; give, through lustre, 
lustre unto me.”’(4) 

Though the four castes had emerged distinctly before 
the compilation of the Yajur Veda, we cannot be sure that 
they had already become hereditary. There is no indica- 
tion to show that they were not classifications based on 
merit and profession, at least in the case of the Brahmana 
and the Kshatriya. The evolution of the Brahmana caste 
evidently had a long history. The very name ‘Brahmana’ 
was the product of gradual development. We find it seldom 
in the Rig Veda. The term that is commonly applied to 
the makers and seers of the hymns in the Rig Veda is Vipra. 
In the Yajur Veda and the Atharva Veda also the word 
“Brahmana’ is rare. The common appellation for the priest- 
ly class in the Yajur Veda and Atharvya Veda is ‘Brahma,’ 
It is evidently the word which in the later Rig Vedic period 
had been applied to one of the four classes of priests. In 
the later Rig Vedic period, the presiding priest in a sacri- 
fice was called Brahma. In the Yajur Vedic period, this 
dignified name was evidently generalised and applied to all 


(4) XVIIL 18. 
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engaged in sacrificial work. Later on it was transformed 
to ‘Brahman’ and finally made ‘Brahmana,’ which is still 
the usual name of the priestly caste. 

In religious ideas we do not find much advancement 
in the Yajur Veda over the Rig. We find the same gods 
inyoked, and prayers and sacrifices offered to the gods of 
the Rig Veda, though there has been some change in their 
relative position and importance. The most notable change 
in this direction is the prominence given to Prajapati, Vishnu 
and Rudra. The germ of the Hindu Trinity, Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva, which was so fully developed in the Pura- 
nas, is to be found in the Yajur Veda. Vishnu and Rudra 
are well-known figures in the hymns of the Rig Veda but 
they are not so prominent there as Indra, Agni, Surya or 
Varuna; and Prajapati is a mere shadow in the Rig Veda. 
But in the Yajur Veda, all these, specially Prajapati, has 
attained a very prominent place; whereas the more promin- 
ent gods of the Rig Veda such as Indra, Agni, Varuna, 
Soma, and Surya have somewhat receded to the back- 
ground. Prajapati is frequently extolled as the first among 
the gods, thy head of the hierarchy. 

“Than whom there is none other born more mighty, 
who hath pervaded all existing creatures—Prajapati rejoic- 
ing in his offspring, He, Shodasi, maintains the three great 
lustres.”7(5) 

The puranic conception of Prajapati as the creator and 
father of all creatures—gods and’ men—has become quite 
distinct in the Yajur Veda: 

“We are the children of Prajapati.” (6) 

“In the womb moves Prajapati: He, never becoming 
born, is born in sundry figures.’’(7) 


(5) VIII. 36. (6) IX. 21. 
(7) XXXII, 19. 
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Prajapati is definitely identified with “Hiranyagarbha” 
of the Rig Veda. 

“By whom the heavens are strong, and earth stands 
firmly, by whom light’s realm and sky-yault are supported; 
by whom the regions in the air were measured. What God 
shall we adore with our oblation?”’(8) 

The germ of the Puranic conception of creative wat 
in which Prajapati was first born, by whom the rest of the 
universe was created, is also met with in the Yajur Veda. — 

“The strong, the self-existent one, the first within the 
mighty flood, laid down the timely embryo from which 
japati was born.” (9) 

Similarly there has been a considerable addition to the 
conception of Rudra in the Yajur Veda. In the Rig Veda, 
Rudra is a shadowy figure; Rudra is a name by which Va’ 
or the Maruts are occasionally called. But in the Yaj 
Veda Rudra has become a distinct and important deity. He 
has received a vivid and definite colouring. It may be said 
that no other deity has yet been so much concretized as 
Rudra. He has been described as a huntsman wandering 
in the mountains with bow and arrow in hand: ee 

“The shaft which, mountain-haunter, thou art ho! 
in thy hand to shoot, make that auspicious, mountain lo 
injure not man or moving thing.”’(10) . 

“With bow unstrung, with muffled staff, clothed in 

- garment made of skin.”(11) 

“On some remotest tree lay down thy weapon 

clad in robe of skins approach, bearing thy beg one 
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“Thou art a healing medicine, a balm for cow and 
horse and man.” (13) 

He is also spoken of as the vanquisher of serpents. 

“The advocate, the first divine physician, hath defended 
us, crushing all serpents.” (14) 

Tt is very curious whence these wild attributes have 
been added to the conception of Rudra. In the Rig Veda 
also Rudra is described as a terrible and furious deity per- 
sonifying the fury of the storm; but in the Yajur Veda the 
awful aspect has received a weird colouring: “clad in skin, 
with a muffled staff and unstrung bow.” It is not unlikely 
that these strange developments are due to the identification 
or assimilation of Rudra with some non-Aryan deity. He 
has not yet become the destroying third person of the Pura- 
nic Trinity, but the development in that direction is appar- 
ent. He is the most terrible among gods, from whom men 
seek to keep away. : 

“May Rudra’s missile turn aside and spare us, the great 
wrath of the impetuous one avoid us.’’?(15) 

“O gracious, not harming us, depart.” (16) 

But Rudra is not merely a terrible god; he has also an 
aspect of benignity, most bounteous, most auspicious. 

“Most bounteous, most auspicious, be auspicious, well- 
inclined to us.”’(17) 

Many of the epithets of Siva are also to be found in the 


Yajur Veda such as Nilagriva, Sitikantha, Pasupati, Girisa, 


Bhava, Sarva, etc. It is interesting to notice that Rudra has 
already become the god whose favour secures husbands for 
girls. 

“We worship Tryambaka, the husband-finder (with 


flowers) sweet to smell.”(18) 


(13) IIT. 59. (14) XVI 5. 
(15) XVI. 50. (16) III. 61. 
(17) XVI. 51. (18) IIL. 60. 
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With Rudra is also associated the Puranic goddess 
Ambika, in the Yajur Veda; but here she is his sister and 
not wife as in the Puranas: 

“O Rudra, this is thine allotted portion. With Ambika, 
thy sister, kindly take it.”(19) 

In the Yajur Veda the position of Vishnu has consider- 
ably advanced. Vishnu is yery frequently referred to. One 
of his appellations is Uruga—far-striding.” (20) 

On the other hand the chief Rig Vedic gods such as 
Indra, Agni, and Soma have appreciably fallen off in im- 
portance in the Yajur Veda. Indra is not often spoken of 
as the head of the gods; he has become the foremost fighter, 
the war-god: 

“Conspicuous by thy strength, firm, foremost fighter, 
mighty and fierce, victorious, all-subduing; the son of con- 
quest, surpassing men and heroes, kine-winner, mount thy 
conquering car, O Indra.”(21) 

Indra in the Yajur Veda is the patron of the Kshatri- 
yas, as Brihaspati is the patron deity of the Brahmanas. 
The myth of the slaying of Vritra and the liberation of 
water by Indra, which is so tirelessly repeated in the Rig 
Veda, is also forgotten in the Yajur Veda. Indeed Indra 
occupies a much less important position in the Yajur Veda 
than in the Rig Veda either collectively or absolutely. 

So also is the case with Agni. In the Yajur Veda, he 
has lost all the natural and poetic glow of the Rig Veda and 
has become merely an abstract deity—the sacrificial inter- 
mediary, the messenger of gods. 

The decline of Soma is still more conspicuous. Even 
as a sacrificial offering, Soma is not prominent. Clarified 
butter has become the chief material for offering in the Yajur 


Veda period: 


(19) II. 57. (20) VII. 1. 
(21) XVII. 37. 
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“Like rivers our libations flow together, cleansing 
themselves in innermost heart and spirit. I look upon the 
flowing streams of butter.”(22) 

Tt seems when the Aryans moved away from the moun- 
tain regions, Soma became a rare commodity and difficult 
to secure; consequently some substitute had to be found. 
Clarified butter easily occupied the place of the Soma. 

“After his ancient splendour they, the bold, have 
drawn the bright milk from the sage who wins a thousand 
~ gifts.””(23) 

___In the original hymn the bold are the Soma-pressers and 
_ the sage is the Soma. But in the Yajur Veda Mahidhara, 
to suit the sacrificial occasion, explains the words as ‘milkers’ 


The important Rig Vedic deities Aswins and Usha are 
- very rarely mentioned in the Yajur Veda. The god Sayita, 
however, is frequently referred to. He has become the in- 
spiring deity of all sacrifices, 

“God Savitat! Speed forward our sacrifice; speed his 
© the patron of the sacrifice.” (24) 

By the impulse of god Sayitar”’(25) is a yery common 
mula ‘in the Yajur Veda with which a sacrifice is com- 
Occasionally Savita has been extolled to the highest — 


ee what celestial elon there are, whose 
ing for and majesty the other Glades have foll 
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The famous Gayatri, the formula of daily prayer of the 
Hindus addressed to Savita, which is originally found in 
the Rig Veda III. 62. 10, is also to be seen here: 

“We meditate the excellent glory of Savita, the god, 
who inspireth us with knowledge.” (27) 

The sombre and majestic figure of the Rig Vedic deity, 
Varuna, has become considerably fainter in the Yajur Veda. 
Varuna has become specially associated with the waters, 
thus foreshadowing the Puranic conception of Varuna as the 
god of the ocean. The Aswins also have become the physi- 
cians of the gods. 

“The Aswins, leeches of the gods, O Agni, have chascd 
death far from us with mighty powers.” (28) 

Many of the ideas and conceptions of the Puranas are 
to be found in the Yajur Veda. In this respect there has 
been a considerable development over the Rig Veda. No 
new god of any importance has emerged yet. A few new 
names such as Skanda, Sukra, Vena, Marka, Manthin 
(Chap. 7), Ahibudhniya (XI. 19), Suna and Siva 
(XII. 69) are mentioned here; but they have not assumed 
any permanent shape. ‘The seasons, months, days ; and 
nights have been deified in the twenty-fourth chapter. Be 
‘the Rig Vedic number of thirty-three gods is still adhered 
to. Only in one place the number of gods is given as three f. 
hundred. 

But on the other hand, the Upanishadic conception” of 
one God has also assumed definite and reasoned shape. Th 
Upanishadic name of Atman or Brahman has not as yet 
become distinct. But the conception of one ‘universal. God | 
has come out cetnelly At times” pea cig to be 
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“Agni is ‘tat’; the sun is ‘tat’; Vayu and Chandramas 
are ‘tat’; the Bright is ‘tat’; Brahma is ‘tat’; those waters, 
and Prajapati are ‘tat’.” (29) 

In the last chapter the Upanishadic conception of one 
God peryading the universe is to be found in its full glory: 
“Enveloped by the Lord must be this All—each thing that 
moyes on earth.” (30) 

In fact it is the opening chapter of one of the most 
important Upanishads. It is likely, however, that it is a 
later addition. But there can be no doubt that many of 
the pregnant and profound ideas of the Upanishads have 
been foreshadowed in the later Vedic age. 

The ethical conceptions of the Yajur Veda are far in 
advance of those of the Rig Veda. The sense of sin and 
shortcoming has been appreciably developed and the man- 
tras of the Yajur Veda breathe a genuine hankering after 
a higher ethical life. Though the Rig Vedic prayers for 
riches, long life and numerous progeny still continue in the 
Yajur Veda, they are much less frequent in comparison 
with the Rig Veda; on the other hand, prayers for spiritual 
things—knowledge, forgiveness of sin, and immortality—are 
more numerous. 

“Brihaspati, Savita, awaken this man to know- 
ledge.” (31) vial 

“Thou art lustre, give me lustre; Thou art vigour, 
give me vigour; Thou art strength, give me strength; Thou 
art energy, give me energy; Thou art passion, give me 
passion; Thou art conquering might, give me conquering 
might.” (32) 

These are prayers of a higher order than such prayers 
as: 


(29) XXXII. (30) XL 1. 
(31) XXVIL 8. (32) XIX. 9. 
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“Give us great wealth for our son. Give us great 
wealth for our grandson, give us great wealth for our habit- 
ations.” (33) 

The composers of the Yajus have caught the glimpse 
of a higher existence; they have discovered a heaven above 
earth. 

“We have attained the light and grown immortal; we 
have gone up from earth to heaven, have found the gods 
and heaven and light.”(34) 

A still more distinct proof of the advancement of the 
moral ideal in the Yajur Veda is the clearer consciousness 
of sin and earnest prayer for forgiveness. 

“We expiate by sacrifice each sinful act that we have 
done, whether in village or in forest, in company or corporal 
sense.”’(35) 

“With gods may I wash out the sin that I have sinned 
against the gods, with men the sin against men.’’(36) 

The same prayer is again repeated in fuller detail in 
many places. 

“Of sin against gods, Thou art atonement; of sin against 
man, Thou art atonement; of sin against fathers, Thou 
art atonement. Of sin against oneself, Thou art atone- 
ment; of every sort of sin, Thou art atonement. The 
sin that I have knowingly committed and the sin that I 
have unknowingly committed, of all that sin Thou art 
atonement.” (37) 

“Tf in daytime or at night we have committed acts of 
sin, may Vayu set us free from that iniquity and all dis- 
tress. If when awake or in our sleep we haye committed 
acts of sin, may Surya set us free from that iniquity and 
all distress. Whateyer sinful act we have committed in vil- 


(33) R. V. VIIL 68. 12. (34) VIII. 52. 
(35) IL. 45. (36) III. 49. 
(37) VIL 13. 
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lage or in forest, in company or by corporal sense, towards 
the Sudra or the Arya or to either’s disadvantage, even of 
that sin Thou art the expiation.”’(38) 

“Ye waters, wash away this stain and whatever be here; 
each sinful act that I have done and eyery act of mine, 
may the waters rid me of that guilt and Pavamana set me 
free.” (39) 

“As one unfastened from a stake, or cleansed by bath- 
ing after toil, as ghee purified in a sieve, may the water 
cleanse me from my sin.”’(40) 

Passages like these reveal a very deep and living con- 
sciousness of sin and an intense longing for purification, The 
easy-going naturalism of the Rig Veda has evidently been 
left behind, The moral sense has been deeply stirred, a new 
consciousness has been developed, the gulf between the 
actual and the ideal has been revealed and we find that rishis 
are no longer praying only for riches and progeny; ‘but there 
is a genuine yearning for light and purity in their sacrificial 
formule. 

“Our sacrifice, God Savita, speed forward, may he 
speed forward the sacrificer to prosperity. May the 
celestial Gandharva, cleanser. of thought and will, cleanse 
our thought and purpose; the Lord of speech sweeten the 
food we offer.” (41) 

“O Agni, from unrighteous conduct, make me a sharer 
in the path of goodness.” (42) 

The pregnant and profound ideas of the Upanishads, 
which constitute the most important and characteristic ele- 
ments of Indian religions, are distinctly foreshadowed in the 
Yajur Veda. The attention of the rishis has already begun 
to be arrested by the grandeur of the inner world. The 


(38) XX. 15, 16, 17, (39) VI. 17. 
(40) XX. 20. (41) XL 7. 
(42) IV. 28. 
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thirty-fourth chapter of the Yajur Veda opens with half a 
\ dozen remarkable verses, which have rightly been regarded 
as an Upanishad. Here the human mind is called the “‘peer- 
less spirit stored in living creatures.”(43) 

“Immortal light which creatures have within 
them.” (44) 2 

“Whereby immortal all is comprehended, the world 
which is and what shall be hereafter.’’?(45) 

“That divine which mounts far when man is waking, ~ 
that which returns to him when he is sleeping, the light’s 
one light that goeth to a distance.’’(46) 

“Wherein the Riks, Samans, Yajur yerses are establish-_ 
ed like spokes within a car’s nave.” (47) 

The majesty of the human mind could not have been 
announced more effectively. 

Traces of the conception of unity with the gods are 
found in the following passages: 

“J am in heaven above, on earth beneath it. The 
termediate region was my father. I saw the sun both from. 
above and under. I am what the gods in secret hold the 
“highest. ie 

_ The distinction between right and wrong is dh 
yeloped. And the reward for tight-doing and “ punishm 
for wrong-doing is distinctly recognised. Those who do the 
right thing go to a higher world, and those who commit G } 
deeds go to a nether world. 

_ There is a heaven where those who do good ; go: 

“May he hear Kindly all our invocations, who giv 
wis for aid, Lae works are righteous.”(48) 
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“Send down to nether darkness him who seeks to do 
us injury.” (49) 

In heaven there are all kinds of pleasant things: 

The theory of Karma and the transmigration of the 
soul has not yet been distinctly developed. Good deeds 
haye to be recognised by the gods, through the intervention 
of Agni. 

_ “Acknowledge him, ye gods, in highest heaven. 

Ye who are present, know the shape he weareth, 

When he approacheth by the God-ward pathways, 

Reveal to him the need of pious actions.’ (50) 

But as yet the complete and exact reward for actions 
done in one life in other forms of existence is not to be 
found in detail. The eschatological ideas of the Yajur Veda 
are about the same as those of the Rig Veda. 


CHAPTER V 
SAMA VEDA 
‘On this tree is a bird! it dances in the joy of life. 


None knows where it is: and who knows 
what the burden of its music may be?’—Kasir. 


Tue Sama Veda, the third book of the Vedic canon, is 
of little importance to the inquirer of the development of 
religious ideas. It is practically a musical selection from 
the Rig Veda. Though recognised as a separate and 
independent treatise, it is mostly a compilation from the 
Rig Veda. Of the 1,549 verses comprising the Sama Veda, 
only 78 are not found in the Rig Veda. The rest are verses 
taken from different parts of the Rig Veda with some altera- 
tions here and there. They are addressed to the familiar 
Rig Vedic gods and are traditionally ascribed to the Rishis 
of the Rig Veda, a large number of them to Vamadeva. 
They throw important light on the compilation of the Vedas. 
It is eyident that the entire poetical productions of the rishis 
were not collected in the Rig Veda. Besides the hymns 
comprising the present Rig Veda Samhita, there must have 
been an appreciable number of hymns which, for some 
reason or other, could not be included in that collection, — 
Some of these possibly were of later growth; but the omis- 
sion cannot be entirely due to chronological reasons. For 
the Sama Veda, at least in some parts, bears traces of earlier 
compilation. The not unfrequent variations in the texts of 
the verses taken from the Rig Veda seem to be older and 
more original than the text of the Rig Veda. i 
Mi 
i 
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No clue has yet been found as to the date and persona- 
lity of the compiler. The Sama Veda is the hymn book 
of the Vedic religion. The major portion of the matter, 
as has already been mentioned, has been taken from the 
Rig Veda. Two yerses are found in the Yajur Veda. No 
fixed principle seems to underlie the compilation. The first 
part of the Sama Veda consists of a number of hymns, most- 
ly of the verses composed of single verses taken from differ- 
ent parts of the Rig Veda. In the whole collection it is 
very rarely that an entire hymn of the Rig Veda has been 
taken. The first part is entirely made up of frag- 
ments of yerses and semi-verses taken at random from the 
Rig Veda. The following hymn will serve as a specimen 
of the structure of the hymns of the first part of the Sama 
Veda: 

PART 1. 


Cuarrer II. Dasati VI. 


“Tndra, whose jaws are strong, hath drunk of 
worshipping Sudaksha’s draught. 
The Soma juice with barley brew.”(1) 
“O Lord of ample wealth, these songs of praise 
have called aloud to thee. 
Like milch-kine lowing to their calves.’’(2) 
“Then straight they recognized the mystic name of the 
creative seer, 
There in the mansion of the moon.’’(3) 
“When Indra, the strongest hero, brought the streams, 
the mighty waters down. 
Pusha was standing by his side.”’(4) 
(1) S.V.I vi. 1 & RV. VII. 16.1. 
(2) S.V. If. vi. 2 & R.V. VIL. 18, 4. 


(3) S.V. IL vi. 3; R.V. I. 84. 15. 
(4) SY. II. vi. 4. 
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“The cow, the streaming mother of the liberal Maruts, 
pours her milk. 

Harnessed to draw their chariots on.’’(5) 

“Come, Lord of rapturous joys to our libation with 
thy bay steeds cow, with the bay steeds to the flow- 
ing juice!’’(6) 

“Presented strengthening gifts have sent Indra away at 
sacrifice. 

With might unto thy cleansing both.” (7) 

“I from my father received deep knowledge of the 
eternal law. I was born like unto the sun.”(8) 

“With Indra splendid feats he owes, rich in all 
strengthening things, wherewith 

Wealthy in food, we may rejoice.” (9) 

“Soma and Pusha, kind to him who travels to the gods, 
provide dwellings all happy and secure.”(10) 

The second part is less disjointed in structure. The 
greater part of it consists of triplets, three verses, taken 
from the same hymn of the Rig Veda, though occasionally 
transposed in order. The following two stanzas from Book 
Y. Chap. I, may be taken as samples: 

X. 1. “We make this Indra very strong to strike the 

mighty Vritra dead, a vigorous hero shall he 
be.” 


2. “This Indra made for giving gifts, is establish- 
ed mightiest in strength, bright, meet for Soma, 
famed in song.” 

(5) S.V. IL vi 5; R.V. VII. 83. 1. 

(6) S.V. IL R.V. VIII, 82. 31. 
(1), SV; R.V. VIII, 82. 13. 
(8) SV. R.V. VIIL 6. 10. 

() S.V. IL vi RV. I. 30, 13. 

(10) S.V. II. vi, 10; (not found in R.V.). 
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“By song, as it were, the powerful bolt, which 
hone may parry, was prepared, strong and in- 
vincible he grew.” (11) 


, “Adhvaryu, to the filter lead the Soma juice ex- 


pressed with stones: make thou it pure for 
Indra’s drink!” 


. “These gods and all the Marut host, Indu, en- 


joy this juice of thine, this Pavamana’s flowing 
meath.”” 
“Pour out for Indra, thunder-armed, the milk 
of heaven, the Soma’s juice, most excellent, most 
tich in sweets.’?(12) 

—(Griffith’s translation). 


But, as we have said, the Sama Veda does not throw 
any fresh light on the various religious'moyements in India 
and we may safely pass over it without any further con- 
sideration of its subject matter. 


(ll) R. V. VIII. 82. 7. 9. (12) RV. 1X ii, 1, 2, 3. 


CHAPTER VI 
ATHARVA VEDA 


“T see a hand you cannot see 
That beacons me far away.” 


Tue last book of the Vedic canon is the Atharya Veda. 
It is a collection of 730 hymns containing some 6,000 stanzas, 
divided into twenty books (nineteen in Whitney’s Edition). 
About one-sixth of the mass, including two entire books 
(15 and 16), is written in prose, similar in style and langu- 
age to the Brahmanas; the rest is poetry in the usual Vedic 
metres. Of genuine tradition as to the authorship of the 
hymns, there is none. There is the greatest correspondence 
between the Atharva Veda and the tenth mandala of the 
Rig Veda. Funeral verses are common to the Rig Veda 
and Atharva Veda. 

The compilation of the Atharva Veda is probably later 
than the other Vedas; for we find verses in the Atharya 
Veda where all the other three Vedas are mentioned by 
name though part of its subject matter is as old or even 
older than that of the Rig Veda. 

“When I have asked Verse (Rik) and Chant (Sama) 
for oblation and force and sacrificial formula (Yajus) for 
strength, let not therefore this Veda (Atharva), that I have 
sought, injure me, O Lord of strength.”(1) 

Book XV is quite like the Brahmanas in respect of 
contents and style and it is all in prose. 


Book IX forms a supplement to the three grand divi- 
sions, and is evidently a later addition. 


(1) A.V. VIL. 54. 2. 
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There is one beautiful ode to the earth (bhumi), in the 

' Atharva Veda of sixty-three verses, the first hymn of the 

twelfth book, perfectly natural and giving a broad survey 
of our planet: 

“On whom the ocean and the rivers, and the waters, 
on whom food and corn lands came into their being, on 
whom this all that breathes, moves, and is active, let the 

“earth set us in first.” (2) 

The hymns of the Atharva Veda can be classified into 

three broad divisions, of which the first two are based on 
_ the length of the poems, whereas the last has its basis on 
the unity of subject matter. The first division, comprising 
~ of Books I to VI, has in it short hymns on miscellaneous 
ee whereas the second, comprising of. Books VIII to. 
XII, has the longer ones—also on miscellaneous subjects. 
In the third, the hymns are grouped according to the unity 
f subject matter. Thus Book XIII consists of hymns to 
sun (Rohita); Book XIV consists of wedding hymns, 
1k XV is about the Vratya, and Book XVIII consists of 
hymns for the dead. 
Though the final compilation of the Atharva Veda must 
ve been later than that of the other Vedas, some of its. 


time of the Rig Veda. It is remarkable that even down 
ie time of the earlier Upanishads, the Atharva Veda 
ha not been recognised as a canonical scripture. We often " 
on ect eh the mention of the three Vedas only; e 


2 “th -Atharva Veda we come across 


smponent parts must have been as early as or earlier than 


re 


ome, aoe 
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hymns and yerses in the spirit of the Rig Veda are scattered 
here and there, the prevailing atmosphere is that of charms 
and incantations against sorcerers, rakshasas, diseases, oe 
A large number of hymns are for healing diseases with amu- 
lets and herbs. 

“Tf by a staff, if by an arrow, or if by a flame a sore 
is made, of that thou art relief; relieve thou (Laksha plant), 
this man.”’(4) 

Tt would seem that these incantations and charms were 
the legacies of a primitive civilization. They might have 
been practised by primitive Aryans or assimilated from the 
indigenous inhabitants of India. ‘The belief in and dread of 
witchcraft (kritya) and sorcerers are prominent features of 
the Atharva Veda. The gods of the Rig Veda were some- 
times called upon to protect men against these. The various. 
ills of life seem to have been the chief concern of the authors 1 
of the Atharva Veda; and they prescribed remedies against 
them in the form of amulets and enchantments. There are 
quite a number of hymns indicating strong belief in amulets 
and the practice of charms. ‘ 

“With this amulet Indra smote Vritra; with this he, 
being filled with wisdom, ruined the asuras; with this he con- 
quered both heaven and earth here; with this he conquered 
the four directions.”(5) P 

“Tet this back-turning, forcible, all-conquering amulet 
verily defend (our) progeny and riches, a very propitious 
protection.””(6) 

In the first of these extracts, it will be noticed that the 
use of the amulet is attributed to Indra, thus assimilating 
the practice of enchantments and amulets with the Vedic 
gods. It was thus perhaps that the Atharya Veda graduaily 
acquired the rank of a Veda. It is well-known, as has been 


(4) AY. V. 5. 4. (5) A.V. VIL 5. 3. 
(@ AY. VIL 5. 16. 
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already said, that for a long time the Atharva Veda was 
excluded from the Vedic canon. 

The original Atharva Veda dealt possibly with the art 
of enchantments, amulets, etc. But in course of time it in- 
corporated in itself the Vedic gods who also were invoked 
for protection against the same evils. Some portions of 
the other Vedas were incorporated in the Atharva Veda 
and new verses in the style of the other Vedas were com- 
posed and added to it. This ultimately secured for it the 
tank of a Veda. 

Most of the gods of the Rig Veda re-appear in the 
Atharva Veda; but they have undergone a considerable 
change in their character. The naturalistic glow of the Rig 
Veda has almost entirely disappeared. Gods like Indra, 
Agni, Vayu and Rudra have become abstract deities and 

"are invoked to destroy demons and fiends, e.g.: 

“Hither hath come forth god Agni, demon-slayer, dis- 
ease-expeller, burning away deceivers, sorcerers, and kimi- 
dins. Burn against the sorcerers, against the kimidins, oh 
god; burn up the sorcerers that meet thee, oh black-tracked 


one.”’(7) 
“Tndra, destroy the demon, male and female, joying 


and triumphing in arts of magic.”’(8) 
Many of the hymns were prayers for the curing of 


diseases such as consumption, fever, rheumatism, leprosy, 


etc. 
“When Agni blazed, when he had pierced the waters, 


whereat the Jaw-observers paid him homage, there, men as 
ever, was thy loftiest birthplace; oh fever, yielding to our 


prayer, avoid us.”(9) 
“The Asuri made, first of all, this medicine for Jeprosy, 
: 


(7) A. V. I. 28,) 42. (8) A. V. VIIL 4. 24. 


(9) A. V. I. 25. 1. 
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this banisher of leprosy. She banished our leprosy and gave 
one general colour to the skin.”’(10) 

“Expel the leprosy, remove from him the spots and 
ashy hue; let thine own colour come to thee. Drive far 
away the specks of white.” (11) Ls 

White leprosy seems to have been yery common; so was 
consumption, which was very much dreaded. There are a 
number of verses in the Atharva Veda for curing consump- 
tion. 

“Begone consumption, hence away, like a young fowl 
that runs at speed.’’(12) 

“I banish thy consumption, from thy hands, thy fingers 
and thy nails. In every member, every hair, in every joint 
wherein it lies, we, with the exercising spell of Kasyapa, 
drive far away consumption, settled in thy skin.”’(13) 

“So that all malady that wrings thy brow we charm 
away with this, our spell, so that consumption may depart 
forth, from thine ears and thy mouth.”(14) 

“Together with consumption in the cattle, consumption 
in our men. Go hence, go southward. With this we charge 
and banish, all consumptive malady and death.” (15) 

“This man, let them deliver from consumption, which 
the gods have sent. The father of these herbs was heaven, 
their mother earth, the sea their roots.’”’(16) 

Evidently these mantras were uttered in tying spells and 
amulets which consisted of various kinds of plants, herbs, 
pieces of wood, shell, etc. such as: 

“This amulet of citron-wood shall make for me a trusty 
shield.” (17) 

“This amulet decked with chain of gold shall give 


(10) A. V. I. 24. 2. (UU) ee Ave Viemler2 3.02) 
(12) A. V. VI. 14. 3. (13) If. 33. 6—7. 
(14) X. 8. 3. (15) VIII. 2) 1, 2: 


(16) VIL. 7. 2. (7) X. 6. 2. 
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4 faith, sacrifice and might and dwell as guest within our 
house.”’(18) 

“With amulet of Sraktya wood, as with a thoughtful 
rishis’s aid, in every fight have I prevailed, I smite the force 
J and rakshasas.’’(19) 

Quite a number of the hymns of the Atharva Veda are 
meant to be charms against sorcerers, witches, etc. 

“Bind like a golden chain, oh god, his witchcraft on 
the sorcerer. Take thou his sorcery by the hand and to the 
sorcerer lead it back. Let witchcraft, like a well-naved car, 
roll back upon the sorcerer.” (20) 4g 

“As debt from debt repay and send a sorcery to the i 

_ sorcerer’s house. Split, slave, the cruel villain’s ribs, whose 
evil eye bewitches us.’’(21) 

_ “Sprung from the snowy mountain’s side, this ointment 
of the three-peaked hill, crushes and rends all sorcerers and 
every witch and sorceress.” (22) 

“Bone of the gods, became the pearl’s shell-mother: 

Endowed with a soul it moveth in the waters. 

is “ll bind this on thee for life, strength and vigour, for 
long life lasting through a hundred autumns. May the 
y ’s mother keep and guard thee safely.”(23) 

y “From ocean sprang the amulet, from Vritra sprang 

the lord of day. May this protect us round about from — 
ha’ of gods and asuras.”(24) 

ere are again a number of hymns which are sup- 

to be efficacious in winning the loye of a man for a _ 

an and of a woman for a man; e.g.: 

“Thou shalt be mine and only mine and never mention 
_ If thou art far away, beyond the rivers, far 
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away from men, this herb shall seem to bind thee fast and 
bring thee back my prisoner.”’(25) 

“With this my robe inherited from Manu, I envelop 
thee, so that, thou mayest be all mine own, and give no 
thought to other dames.” (26) 

“This is the Apsarasas’ loye-spell, the conquering, re- 
sistless ones, send this spell forth, ye deities; let him be con- 
sumed by love for me.” (27) 

“Down upon thee from head to foot, I draw the pangs 
of longing love. Send forth the charm, ye deities; Jet Joye * 
for me consume him.” (28) 

“Let thy heart wither for my love, and let thy mouth 
be dry for me. Parch and dry up with longing, go with 
lips that love of me hath dried.” (29) 

“I, as the shaft-horse draws the mare beside him, draw 
thee to myself. Like grass that storm and wind have rent, 
so be thy mind attached to me.’ (30) 

“Desire my body, love my feet, love thou mine eyes 
and love my legs. Let both thine eyes and hair, fond girl, 
be dried and parched through love of me. I make thee 
hang upon mine arm, I make thee lie upon my heart, Thou 
yieldest to my wish, that thou mayest be submissive to my 
will. May those whose kisses are a bond, a loye-charm laid 
within the heart, mothers of butter, may the cows incline 
that maid to love of me.’”?(31) 

Thus it will be seen that the prevailing atmosphere jp 
the Atharva Veda is that of sorcery, witchcraft, amulets, 
spells and charms. If by religious ideas, only spiritual ele 
ments are meant, the Atharya Veda is of little value to our 
Present inquiry; but for a correct idea of the faith and belie 


(25) VIL. 36. 405. (26) VII. 37. 1. 
7) VIL 130. 1. (28) VI. 131, 1, 
(29) VI. 139. 1. (30) VI. 102, 2, 
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which swayed at least a considerable section of people in the 
Vedic times, it has its value and place in the history of re- 
ligious development in India. 

There are indeed a number of hymns which are con- 
cerned with the ordinary domestic and social rites and cere- 
monies—such as marriage ceremonies,(32) funeral cere- 
monies,(33) the consecration of a new house,(34) and the 

- election of a king.” (35) But some of these have been taken 
from the Rig Veda, perhaps to’ give the collection of the, 
Atharya the character of, and place among, the Vedas. 


(32) XIV. 1 & 2. (33) XVIII. 1 
G4) IV. 3, 7 & 8; VIL 60. 4. (35) IV. 22. 
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CHAPTER II ° 


THE BRAHMANAS 


“The true past departs not, nothing that was worthy 

in the past departs; no Truth or Goodness yrealised 

by man ever dies or can die; but is all still here and, 

recognised or not, lives and works through endless 
changes.” —CARLYLE. 


Next to the Vedas we come across a class of literature 
called the Brahmanas, which are also of considerable anti- 
quity and held in great veneration, They are considered, 
in Hindu tradition, as parts of the original revelation and 
of co-ordinate authority with the Vedic Samhitas. But in 
intrinsic yalue, character and form they differ from the 
Vedas as the North Pole from the South Pole. While the 
Vedic Samhitas are mainly and essentially poetical composi- 
tions of varying degrees of beauty—being the natural out- 
pourings of poetic minds, in language often reaching great 
heights of artistic expression—the Brahmanas are the dull, 
wearisome and artificial vapourings of dogmatic and sacer- 
dotal ingenuity. They are not only in prose form, but are 
utterly prosaic in their contents and spirit. The translator 
of one of the Brahmanas in the Sacred Books of the East 
series says: “In the whole range of literature few works are 
probably less calculated to excite the interest of any out- 
side the very limited number of specialists, than the ancient 
theological writings of the Hindus, known by the name Brah- 
manas. For wearisome prolixity of exposition, characterised 
by dogmatic assertion and flimsy symbolism rather than by 
serious reasoning, those works are perhaps not equalled any- 
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where.” (1) The Brahmanas evidently indicate a great fall- 
ing off from the mental vigour, frestiness, and originality 
of the Vedic Samhitas. Evidently there was a long interval 
between the period when the hymns of the Rig Veda were 
sung and that in which the Brahmanas were composed. The 
marked falling off in originality, imagination and power can 
be explained only by a long lapse of time during which the 
mental vigour of the race had deteriorated considerably. 
There are innumerable indications in the Brahmanas them- 
selves to corroborate this view. The geographical position 
dicated in the Brahmanas is different from that in the 
ig Veda. It is clear that by this time the Aryans had 
1oved as far as the eastern districts of Magadha. ‘‘Now- 
ys there are many Brahmanas to the east of it (river 
ins sadanira)”,(2) which according to Sayana is another name 
i for the Kasatiya. The gradual advance of the Aryans east- 
ards was marked by considerable dislike and prejudice, 
and it must have been the growing pressure of population 
ich forced the Aryans to move farther east and south. 
+ ‘For a time the river Sadanira marked the extreme eastern 
% ‘boundary of Aryan settlement. The country to the east of 
the: iver seems to have been under ban. At the time of 
C formation | of the Satapatha Brahmana this ban was re- 
| and the Aryans had begun to settle on the other 
the | Sadanira. “At that time it (the land east of the 
adanira) was very uncultivated, very marshy, because it 
had not been. tasted by Agni Vaiswanara. Nowadays it is 
tivate for the Brahmanas have caused (Agni) t 
through sacrifices. (3) Max Muller in his” Histor: 
i erature justly remarks: “The facts of so) 
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long succession of early theologians and philosophers. But 
the very earliest of the sages follow a train of thought which 
Rives clear evidence of decrying religion. 'The Brahmanas 
presuppose not only a complete collection of ten mandalas 
of the Rig Veda, not only the establishment of a most com- 
Plicated ceremonial, not only the distribution of the cere- 
monial offices among three or four classes of priests, but a 
complete break in the primitive tradition of the Aryan set- 
tlers of India. At’ the time when the law was laid down 
about the employment of certain hymns at certain parts of 
the sacrifice, the original meaning of those hymns and the 
true conception of the gods to whom they were addressed 
had been lost. The collection of the Rig Veda Samhita 
must no doubt haye been complete long before the age which 
led to the composition of the Brahmanas. The transition 
from a natural worship to an artificial ceremonial may take 
place gradually. It had taken place long before the Brah- 
Mana period. But there is throughout the Brahmanas such 
a complete misunderstanding of the original intention of the 
Vedic hymns that we can hardly understand how such an — 
estrangement could have taken place, unless there had been — 
at some time or other a sudden and violent break in the — 
chain of tradition.” 3 

The Brahmanas profess to supply authoritative direc- 
tion for the various sacrifices and expositions of the mean- 
ing and significance of every ceremony and symbol con- 
nected with them. They are entirely sacerdotal in aim and 


outlook, The writers of the Brahmanas evidently knew of 


no interest in life except the proper performance of sacri- 
fices, In the Rig Veda the sacrifice was subordinate to 
poetic fancy. Though many of the hymns must have bee! 
written directly for the purpose of sacrifices, there is 

unmistakable glow of genius about them. They are un 
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doubtedly creations of considerable poetical merit. There 
is a stamp of originality and freshness in them which se- 
cures for them an honourable place among the genuine poeti- 
cal literature of mankind. But the Brahmanas are utterly 
deyoid of poetic and artistic merit; the age in which they 
were produced seems to have entirely lost the poetic vision, 
the faculty divine, of the Rig Veda. There is hardly any 
new idea in the Brahmanas. They give the most elaborate 
and mechanical instructions for the minute details of sacri- 
fices with fanciful explanations for each particular act or 
order. The nature of the contents of the Brahmanas will 
be understood from a few examples. The Satapatha Brah- 
mana, laying down the procedure of the special preliminary 
rites of the New Moon sacrifice, says: “He (the adhwaryu) 
drives the calves away (from the cows) with a parna branch. 
The reason why he drives them with a parna branch is this. 
When the Gayatri flew towards Soma (moon), a footless 
archer aiming at her while she was carrying him off, severed 
one of the feathers (parna) either of the Gayatri or of King 
Soma; and on falling down it became a parna tree (palasa); 
whence its name parna.”’(4) Or, take the following passage 
from the instructions for diksha in the agnishtoma sacrifice, 
“The right eye he anoints first: for in human practice the 
left (eye is anointed) first, but with the gods (it is done) 
thus. He anoints it, chanting, “Thou art the eye-ball of 
Vritra, for Vritra’s eye-ball it indeed is; eye-giving thou art 
give me the eye’; in this there is nothing obscure. The 
right eye he anoints once with the sacrificial formula and 
once silently; and the left one he anoints once with the 
formula and twice silently; thus he makes the left (or upper) 
one superior. And the reason why he anoints five times is 
that the sacrifice is of equal measure with the year: he thus 


(4) SB. I. viii. 1. 1. 
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obtains possession of the latter in five (divisions), and there- 
fore he anoints five times.”(5) Or we may take the follow- 
ing passage as a specimen of the materials expressing the 
voluminous mass of the Brahmanas. “Having then cailed 
for the (agnidhra’s) shraushat, he does not elect the hotri; 
for this being a sacrifice to the Manes, he does not elect the 
hotri, but he should consign the hotri to the Manes. He 
says, “Hotri, seat thyself’ and takes his seat. The hotri 
having sat down on the hotri’s seat, urges (the adhwaryu) 
to proceed; and thus urged, the adhwaryu takes the two 
spoons and steps across to the west (of the fire) and having 
stepped across and called for the shraushat he says ‘pro- 
nounce the offering prayer to the kindling sticks’. He per- 
forms four fore-offerings omitting the one to the barhis; for 
the barhis means offspring, and therefore he performs the 
four fore-offerings without the one to the barhis, lest he 
should consign his offering to the fathers.”(6) As we pro- 
ceed we shall have further illustrations of the nature of the 
Brahmanas. | 

The fact is that by the time the Brahmanas were com- 
posed the simple Vedic sacrifices had greatly increased in 
number and complexity. The original sacrificial manual of 
the Yajur Veda no longer sufficed. Various new and cum- 
bersome details had grown up which could not be remem- 
bered by individual priests, and so it was necessary to collect 
them together; thus the Brahmanas were composed; and 
there were different schools of priests with varying proce- 
dure for the sacrifices, there were several Brahmanas. The 
intellectual powers of the race were now employed in elabo- 
rating the details of the sacrifices and inventing fanciful ex- 


(5) S.B. WL. i. 1, 3, 14, 17. (6) S.B. IL. iv. 1. 25, 


tri, Adhwaryu, etc, are terms referring to different 
grades of officiating priests. 
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planations for them instead of engaging themselves in origi- 
nal creation. 

Prof. Eggeling remarks that the Brahmanas “represent 
the intellectual activity of a sacerdotal caste which, by turn- 
ing to account the religious instincts of a gifted and naturally 
devout race, had succeeded in transforming a primitive 
worship of the powers of nature into a highly artificial sys- 
tem of sacrificial ceremonies and was ever intent on deep- 
ening and extending its hold on the minds of the people, 
by surrounding its own vocation with the halo of sanctity 
and divine inspiration.” We need not assume any delibe- 
rate design on the part of the priestly caste as insinuated 
by Prof. Eggeling, for, the growing complexity was a natural 
outcome of ceremonialism. However, the Brahmanas re- 
present the age in which ceremonialism had taken entire 
possession of the mind. Sacrifice had become the chief 
thing; even the gods had become subordinate to the sacri- 
fice. The sacrifice was not for the gods so much as the 
gods were for the sacrifice. In the Brahmanas, the sacri- 
fices, which were originally the means to an end, viz., the 
pleasing of the gods, had become the main concern, the be- 
all and end-all of life. It is distinctly stated that the gods 
owed their supremacy to sacrifice: “The sacrifice fled away 
from the gods. The gods called out after it, “Listen to us, 
come back to us.’ It replied ‘so be it,’ and returned to the 
gods and with what had thus returned to them, the gods 
worshipped and by worshipping with it they became the 
gods they now are.”(7) “Thus by offering (that cake to 
Agni and Soma), Indra became what Indra now is.” Such, 
then, is the significan¢e of the Full Moon offerings; and “he 
who, knowing this, performs the Full Moon offerings in this 
wise, attains the same state of prosperity, becomes thus 
endowed with glory, becomes such a consumer of food.” (8) 


“@) SB. Y. 2. 6. (8) SB. 1 vi. 3, 5. 
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“Verily by means of the great oblation the gods slew Vritra; 
by it they gained the supreme authority, which they now 
wield.”(9) The gods did not acknowledge that Indra was 
the first and the greatest among the gods. “Indra said to 
Brihaspati, ‘do thou make me sacrifice, the twelve-days” 
sacrifice.’ Brihaspati performed for him the twelye-days” 
sacrifice. Then the gods acknowledged Indra as the first 
and the greatest among the gods.”(10) This tendency of 
the glorification was carried so far as to say, “May the 
sacrifice prosper through sacrifice.”(11) 

With the importance attached to sacrifices their num- 
ber and complexity increased considerably. In the Brah- 
mana period there seems to haye been a continuous round 
of sacrifices extending over days, weeks, months or years. 
In the place of the simple Soma offering of the Rig Veda, 
many kinds of offerings came to be substituted. Clarified 
butter seems to have become the common article of sacrifice. 
“Butter doubtless is palatable to the gods.”"(12) Rice-cakes, 
goats, horses, and cows are also offered in sacrifices, Human 
sacrifice also is mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana. “A 
man (purusha) be slaughtered first, for man is the first of 
animals.” (13) 

Minute trivial details regarding the procedure of sacri- 
fices grew in importance. Inevitable sacerdotal punctility 
followed; the slightest deviation from the ordinary practice 
came to be looked upon as calamitous. Thus the Satapatha 
Brahmana states that the priest must pour the butter to- 
gether, without his spoons touching each other. “If he were 
to touch (the one spoon with the other) he would touch 
the sacrificer with his spiteful enemy; he would touch the 
consumer with the one to be consumed; for this reason he 


(10) Ait. Br. If. ii, 2, 14. 
(12) S.B. I. vii. 2, 10. 
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pours (the butter) together without touching. He holds the 
guha over (the upabhrita). Thereby he keeps the sacrificer 
above his spiteful enemy, he keeps the consumer above the 
one to be consumed; for this reason he holds the guha over 
(the upabhrita).(14) Or again, “Here now some make 
(the name of) the deity precede the ‘may he offer (ayat)’ 
but let him not do this, for those who make the 
deity precede the ‘may he offer,’ violate the proper order 
at the sacrifice.”(15) Or take this, “Here now, according 
to some, the adhwaryu passes the ahavaniya on the east. 
Let him, however, not do this; for were he to walk on the 

east, he would be outside the sacrifice.” (16) 
With the glorification of sacrifice, Agni, the god most 
Josely connected with sacrifices, comes to the front. He 
mes the first among the gods, the chief god. “He was 
created first by Prajapati.” (17) “To Agni is to be first 
offered sacrificial offering.”(18) Similarly the Aitareya 
rahmana, piecing up a phrase from the Rig Veda, makes 
‘Agni the first among the gods. (19) The sacrificial fire be- 
~ comes the holy of holies, similar to the sacred ark of the 
“Tews. ‘Even the gods Jook upon it with awe: “They (the 
is) beheld the immortal Agnadheya_ (consecrated).” (20), 
ir divini the worship of Agni. They 


iginally mortals 
forship of Agni became immortal. “The gods then 


“that (fire) in their innermost soul, and became 


al 
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of sovereignty. He obtained soyereignty.”(22) The worship 
of Agni becomes the elementary duty of every Aryan. “Even 
as he is born from father and mother, so he is born from 
fire. But he who offers not the agnihotra, verily he does 
not come into life at all; therefore the agnihotra should by 
all means be offered.”’(23) 

Agnihotra sacrifice has become the ordinary daily wor- 
ship of every householder. Agni is looked upon as the most 
intimate friend and guardian. How touching is the familiar 
friendly intercourse with the fire-altar! Whenever the house- 
holder sets out on a journey beyond the village boundary, 
he approaches the household fire to take leave of it as of 
the father or a friend. “Now when he is about to set out 
on a journey, he approaches first the garhapatya and there- 
upon the ahavaniya. The garhapatya he approaches with 
the text: ‘Thou art friendly to man, protect my offspring.’ 
He (Agni garhapatya) truly is the guardian for the offspring; 
and therefore now he makes oyer to him his offsprings for 
protection. He then approaches the ahavaniya and says, 
‘Thou art worthy of praise, protect my cattle.’ He truly 
is the guardian of cattle, and therefore now he makes over 
to him his cattle for protection. Thereupon he walks or 
drives off; and haying got as far as what he considers to 
be the boundary, he breaks silence, and when he returns 
from. his journey, he maintains silence from the moment 
he sees what he considers to be the boundary. And eyen 
though there be a king inside (one’s house) one must not 
go to him (or any other person) before one has rendered 
homage to ‘the fires. He first approaches the ahayaniya fire 
and ‘thereupon the garhapatya.’’(24) 

With the glorification and growing complexity of sacri- 
fices, 1 position of the Brahmin i is securely established in 
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the social scale. In the Brahmanas we find the caste system 
well established. The three upper castes—the Brahmin, the 
Kshatriya and the Vaisya—compose the Aryan community. 
Though the Sudra is recognised as a separate caste, he has 
hardly any place in the Aryan community. “There are four 
castes, the Brahmin, the Rajanya, the Vaisya, and the 
Sudra.”(25) But beyond this mere mention as a separate 
caste, the Sudra does not receive any further recognition. 
On the other hand he is contemptuously left aside on all 
social ceremonial occasions. The Sudra may not enter a 
place of sacrifice. “Not everyone may enter it (the agnish- 
toma sacrificial enclosure) but only a Brahmin, or a Raj- 
anya, or a Vaisya, for, these are able to sacrifice."(26) In 
the consecration of a new king,(27) the Brahmin, the Ksha- 
triya and the Vaisya take part, but no part is assigned to 
the Sudra. The Sudra does not count for anything in the 
Aryan social system. “As much as are the Brahmin, the 
Kshatriya and the Vaisya, so much is the universe.” (28) 

Caste had already become hereditary, not entirely pro- 
fessional. There were Brahmins who were not sacrificial 
priests. ‘Be they sacrificial priests or not are residing in 
his family (kula).”’(29) 

The struggle between the Brahmin and Kshatriya has 
been fairly set to rest. The Brahmins have agreed to re- 
nounce sovereignty altogether in exchange for the recogni- 
tion of their supreme place in the social system: “Unsuited 
for kingship is the Brahmin.”’(30) But this temporal loss 
was set off by a corresponding spiritual gain. Almost a 
divine honour is paid to the priestly office. The Brahmins 
are actually called gods. “Verily there are two kinds of 
gods; for indeed the gods are gods and the Brahmins who 


(25)|*SIB: Tis 1.9: (26) S.B. I. i 1. 9. 
(27) SB. V. 5. 10-14. (28) S.B. Il. i. 4. 12. 
(29) (S\B. II. i. 4:4! G0) SB. V. i 1. 2) 
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have studied and teach the sacred lore are the human gods. 
The sacrifice of these is divided into two kinds. Oblations 
constitute the sacrifice to the gods, and gifts to the priests, 
the human gods, the Brahmins who have studied and teach 
sacred lore...... Both these gods when gratified, place him 
in a state of bliss.”(31) The Brahmin is placed above the 
jurisdiction of the king’s authority. “This man, oh ye 
(people) is your king; Soma is the king of Brahmins. He 
thereby causes everything here to be food for him (the king); 
the Brahmin alone he excepts.” (32) 

The Brahmanas provide for the means of subsistence 
to the priestly caste. Great importance is attached to the 
priest’s fee at the sacrifice; we have already seen that the 
priest’s fee is of equal efficacy with the offering to the gods 
in securing happiness to the performer of a sacrifice. With- 
out an adequate fee to the priests the sacrifice is incomplete; 
whereas with an adequate fee to the priests, all the defects— 
conscious or unconscious—of the sacrifice, are made up. 
“Whatever, therefore fails in this sacrifice, that he now again 
invigorates by means of gifts to the priests; whereupon the 
sacrifice becomes successful; for this reason he makes gifts 
to the priests, He may give six (cows), for six seasons 
indeed there are in the year—and in the sacrifice, Prajapati 
is the year. Thus as great as the sacrifice, as large as its 
extent is, by so many (gifts or dakshinas) does he thereby 
invigorate it. He may give twelve, for twelve months there 
are in the year...... He may give twenty-four, for twenty- 
four half months there are in the year. Such is the measure 
of the priests’ fee; but he may give more according to his 
faith.’(33) Gold is also given in fee to the priests. ‘““The 
priests’ fee for this sacrifice consists of gold.”(34) Priest- 


hood has evidently developed into a profession. There are 


(32) S.B. V. iii. 3. 12. 
(34) S.B. II. ii. 3. 28. 
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evidences of the natural jealousy among the members of 
the profession. The Satapatha Brahmana enjoins amity be- 
tween the officiating priests in a sacrifice: “And where the 
officiating priests thus practise sacrifice with a perfect mu- 
tual understanding between them, there everything works 
regularly, and no hitch occurs: therefore it is in this way 
)) that the sacrifice must be nursed.”’(35) 
: Though the chief contents of the Brahmanas consist 
of trivial minute directions about sacrificial rites and dull 
fanciful elucidation of words and sentences of the mantras, 
they are of considerable importance in the development of 
Indian religious thought inasmuch as many of the concep- 
tions and practices of later Hinduism are to be found in 
their germ in the Brahmanas. The Brahmanas are as much 
‘commentaries on the Vedic religion, as they are fore-run- 
ners of the Pauranic religion. They form the connecting 
Jink between the’ Vedas and the Puranas. Many of the 
_Jegends of the Puranas may be traced to the fragmentary 
myths scattered in the Brahmanas. j 
The later Hindu conception of the trinity—God as ‘the b 
creator, preseryer, and destroyer—has taken a more dev 
loped and definite shape in the Brahmanas. Prajapati has 
grown more distinct in form and importance. In the many — 
_egends about creation abounding in the Brahmanas, Praja- 
tf is invariably the creative agency. He is not only the 
eator, but has already acquired the position of the chief 
0} The ous repair to him for guidance and 
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enemies of the Aryans, evidently the indigenous inhabitants 
of the lands whom the new settlers had to fight and conquer. 
Even in the Yajur Veda, they are savage tribes, though 
invested with much fanciful characteristics. 

But in the Brahmanas, the asuras have become myth- 
ical creatures, semi-diyine in origin and character, who, — 
claiming equality with the gods, defied and often fought suc- 
cessfully against them. “The gods and the asuras, both of 
them sprung from Prajapati, were once contending for this — 
sacrifice.”(36) “The devas in ancient times, ‘haying con- 
quered the asuras, took possession of the heavens 
above.” (37) 

Thus the Brahmanas, though they mark a great falling — 
off from the originality and vigour of the Vedic Samhitas, 
have a considerable importance in the popular religion of 
India. They constitute the link between the Vedic and later 
Pauranic religions, G 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE UPANISHADS 


“We look not at things which are seen 
but at the things which are not seen.” 


Tue next great landmark in the religious development of 
India is to be found in a group of books of exceeding im- 
portance called the Upanishads. 

In boldness of conception, depth of thought and beauty 
of expression, the Upanishads are a remarkable product of 
the human mind. They are a contribution of supreme im- 
portance not only to the religious thought of India, but 
have an exalted and abiding place in the religious literature 
of the world. 

The term “Upanishad”, which is of high antiquity, has 
been diversely interpreted. According to Sankara “the Upa- 
nishad is formed by Upa + ni + sad, meaning that which 
destroys ignorance by revealing the knowledge of the sup- 
reme spirit and cutting off the bonds of avidya which is the 
cause of samsara, and hence it comes to the knowledge of 
Brahman”. A consensus of opinion recognises a secret and 
occult significance in it. The teachings of the Upanishads 
were not current among the common people, at least in 

,carly times, but were confined to a chosen circle of superior 
thought and culture. Though they are a natural and logical 
development on the earlier ideas of the Vedas and the Brah- 
manas, the Upanishads are more of the nature of a side- 
current than the main march of the national mind. While 
the vast multitude of the Aryan people continued to find 
their satisfaction in the Vedic cult and delight in Brah- 
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manical legends ultimately developing into the mythology 
of Puranas, the deeper spirits of the race, away from the 
busy haunts and superficial fancies of the popular mind, 
evolved this sublime conception of the universe. The key- 
note of the Upanishads is the pregnant thought that this 
wonderful and varied universe is, at the bottom, one un- 
divided whole and that its underlying essence is the spirit. 
All Upanishads try to bring out and emphasise this supreme 
idea. It constitutes a sure test of the genuineness of an 
Upanishad. ‘ 

In later times many compositions pretended to belong 
to the Upanishadic literature. It is easy to understand how 
later authors, anxious to secure for their works the autho- 
rity and importance of the Upanishads, gave them the name 
and form of these ancient and justly revered books which 
were looked upon as parts of the original revelation. And 
in many cases the imitation was so clever that it is not easy 
to distinguish them from the genuine Upanishads. Thus in 
the later uncritical period many treatises of an inferior and 
alien character passed on as Upanishads. It is essential that 
out of the heterogeneous collections which ordinarily pass 
under that name, the original and genuine Upanishads should 
be singled out. The largest collection, which includes one 
hundred and eight different treatises, is known as the Muk- 
tika collection and is of southern origin. There is another 
collection called the Narayana collection which includes only 
fifty-two books. The celebrated English Orientalist Cole- 
brooke, in his collection, admitted fifty-two books also—not 
quite identical with those of the Narayana collection—to the 
dignity of the Upanishads. As late as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, only fifty different compositions had acquired the rank 
of the Upanishads. We have a very interesting and abso- 
lutely authoritative support for this. Dara Sukkoh, the 
eldest son of Shahjahan and heir apparent to the Mogul 
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Empire, who was however deprived of empire and life by 
his unscrupulous younger brother Aurangzeb, was a great 
admirer of the Upanishads. He had them translated into 
Arabic under his immediate supervision. This collection 
consisted of fifty different books. 

The Upanishads originally formed parts of the con- 
cluding chapters of the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and some 
of the Vedic Samhitas. Hence they were called the Ve- 
danta. Even as late as the seventh century there does not 
seem to haye been any attempt to collect them together in 
one place from their original places. Sankara, the great 
commentator of the Upanishads, does not appear to have 
before him a collection of the Upanishads. He refers to 
them as forming the concluding parts of their respective 
Brahmanas. But long before this, the unity in the subject 
matter of these various treatises was recognised. One of 
the most important books in Indian religious and philo- 
sophical literature is called the Brahma Sutra. It is a digest 
of the essential teachings of the Upanishads. It is possibly 
as old as the third century B.C. The Brahma Sutra may, 
with confidence, be said to refer to the following ten Upa- 
nishads: the Chhandogya, the Brihadaranyaka, the Kathaka, 
the Taittiriya, the Kaushitaki, the Mundaka, the Prasna, the 
Swetaswatara, the Aitareya, and the Jabala. In his cele- 
brated commentary on the Brahma Sutras, Sankara can be 
shown to haye quoted from the following fourteen Upa- 
nishads: Chhandogya, 809; Brihadaranyaka, 565; Taittiriya, 
142; Mundaka, 129; Kathaka, 103; Kaushitaki, 88; Swetas- 
watara, 52; Prasna, 31; Aitareya, 22; Jabala, 13; Mahanara- 
yana, 9; Isa, ‘8; Paingi, 6; Kena, 5. (The figures attached 
indicate the number of quotations). Sankara, however, 
wrote separate commentaries on the following Upanishads 
only: Isa, Kena, Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, Tait- 
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tiriya, Aitareya, Chhandogya, Brihadaranyaka and Swetas- 
watara. 

Chronologically as well as in the sequence of develop- 
ment of ideas, the Upanishads follow the Brahmanas. Their 
original place at the end of the Brahmanas correctly indi- 
cates their position in the evolution of Hindu religious ideas. 
It was towards the close of the Brahmana period that this 
wonderful literature began to make its appearance. The 
deeper spirits of the Aryan race could no longer be satis- 
fied with the faith and worship of the ‘gods of the Vedas 
and the Brahmanas. The Upanishads, though traditionally 
looked upon as a part of the Vedic literature, are really a 
protest against the Vedic cult. We have seen that the rishis 
of the Vedas saw behind the universe a number of gods and 
the Brahmanas laid down detailed instructions for the wor- 
ship of these gods. The chief topic of the Upanishads, on 
the other hand, is the unity of godhead. The movement 
of thought towards monotheism, apparent towards the latter 
part of the Rig Veda, becomes firm and determined in the - 
Upanishads, one and all of which proclaim in a most em- 
phatic manner the unity of God, who is called Brahman 
or Atman, At first the Aryans had postulated separate 
deities behind each group of physical phenomena that awak- 
ened theif interest; the sun was a god, there was a god of 
wind, of rain and so on. But with closer acquaintance with 
nature and deeper insight, they realised that they were all 
inter-connected; they were not really different and independ- 
ent deities but the diverse manifestations of the one and 
the same power. 

Thus the polytheism of the Rig Veda gave place to 
the monotheism of the Upanishads. It was recognised that 
it was one God who was in the fire and water, in the shrub 
and the forest tree; indeed He pervaded the entire uni- 
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verse.(1) The point of view is altogether changed. 
Rig Veda the external universe stirred the imagination of 
the rishis; it was the sun, the sky, the clouds, the dawn, 
the fire, which awakened their deepest wonder and to them 
they offered their oblations and sang hymns of praise. But 
in the Upanishads we find that the Aryan mind is most 
deeply impressed with the mysteries of the inner world. It 
is no longer the grandeur of the physical world, but the 
mysteries of the human mind that absorbed the attention 
of the rishis. This is a very natural development. In the 
infancy of Aryan thought, the striking phenomena of the 
outer world first arrested attention according to known laws 
of psychology. Thought had not yet learnt to turn upon 
itself, introspection had not yet developed. But in course 
of time, with the progress of thought, the Aryan mind was 
impressed with the marvels of the inner world; and hence- 
forth the chief centre of interest was transferred from with- 
out to within. ‘Two things in the world,” declared the 
great German philosopher Immanuel Kant, “fill the mind 
with ever new and increasing admiration and -awe, the 
oftener and more steadily we reflect on them—the starry 
heayens without and the moral law within.” In the Vedic 
period the Hindu mind found the manifestation of God in 
the starry heavens, whereas in the age of the Upanishads it 
saw God ‘within’. The Upanishads speak of God constantly 
as Atman, the indwelling Spirit. By a still bolder march 
of thought the*human soul was identified with the World 
Spirit, and Atman became the common appellation for 
God. 
The Upanishads reyeal to us an age of intense intellec- 
tual unrest. Questions of profound importance had already 
begun to absorb the mind of at least a section of the Aryan 
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people. A very high standard of culture had apparently 
been attained, There were many eminent teachers scatter- 
ed over the Gangetic plains who, turning away from the 
glamour of the world, spent their’ lives in the study of the 
deeper problems of life. Inquirers from distant places 
would repair to them for instruction, and spend years in 
their company as members of their household. Thus a 
system of education had grow up and successive genera- 
tions of scholars were trained, who diffused knowledge and 
kept up a high standard of culture. 

Thus we are told in the Chhandogya Upanishad that 
Satyakama Jabala went to Haridrumata Gautama and 
begged to be taken as a pupil. “He (Satyakama) having 
approached Haridrumata Gautama said, ‘I have come to 
the venerable one with a view to spend the period of 
discipleship’.”(2) Incidentally this interesting story shows 
that though the caste system had already been established, 
discerning teachers did not refuse to accept pupils of in- 
ferior birth. For Satyakama was the offspring of an irre- 
gular connection of a maid servant with an unknown person. 
When Satyakama, before his departure from home, asked 
his mother Jabala about his parentage she replied, “My 
dear, I do not know to what family thou belongest; in my 
youth when as a maid servant I served many, I got thee; 
so I do not know to what family thou belongest. My name 
is Jabala, and thy name is Satyakama. So, when asked, 
say that thou art Satyakama Jabala.” The teacher to whom 
Satyakama went was highly satisfied with the frankness of 
the mother and the child, and readily accepted him as 
a disciple. 

Similarly Uddalaka Aruni, another great teacher men- 
tioned in the Chhandogya Upanishad, directs his son Sweta- 
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ketu Aruneya to go to a teacher for instruction. He said, 
“Swetaketu, go to the house of a teacher, for there is none 
belonging to our family, son, who has not studied (Veda), 
and is merely like a kinsman of Brahmanas.” The most 
famous of the teachers of the age of the Upanishads was 
undoubtedly Yajnavalkya, whose teachings ‘constitute the 
greatest part of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. There used 
to be frequent discussions between these teachers on im- 
portant questions. 

The quest for truth was not confined to the sages in 
the seclusion of the forests, but had penetrated to the courts 
of kings as well. There were kings who took a keen in- 
terest in the deep questions discussed in the Upanishads. 
There are passages which even go to proye that the deeper 
problems of the- Upanishads originated with the Kshatriyas 
from whom the Brahmins learned them. Thus the Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad says that Swetaketu and his father Udda- 
Jaka Aruni received instruction from Prabahana Jaibali, 
King of the Panchalas. Swetaketu had gone to the court 
of the king, rather puffed up with the idea that he had 
learnt everything; but a few questions of the king disillu- 
sioned him and so he returned to his father and teacher 
deeply mortified and said, “That fellow of a Kshatriya asked 
me five questions, and I could not answer one of them.” 
The father replied, “My son, I do not myself know the 
answers fully to any of these questions, why should I not 
have told thee!” Then both the father and son went to the 
king and desired to be instructed as to the questions he 
had put. The king, in agreeing to fulfil their desire, made 
a yery interesting remark. He said that this learning was 
neyer before known to the Brahmanas; it had always been 
a monopoly of the Kshatriyas, and hence their superior- 
ity.(3) This is indeed a very remarkable statement! Was 
~@) Ch. U. V. Ti. 7. Via 
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it that, while the Brahmins busied themselves with sacri- 
fices and rituals and the gods connected with them, the 
Kshatriyas with their greater freedom from the bondage of 
tradition and ceremonialism, penetrated into the deeper 
mysteries of the universe? It is a very remarkable feature of 
Indian religious development even in subsequent periods that 
most of the new departures originated outside the Brahmi- 
nical circle. The greatest religious teachers and reformers 
of India were not Brahmins—Rama, Krishna, and Buddha, 
not to say anything about the more modern reformers like 
Kabir, Nanak and Tukaram. Here, at any rate, we have 
a definite statement that the deepest secrets of the Upani- 
shads were at first unknown to the Brahmins. This is fur- 
ther confirmed by accounts of Brahmin teachers of eminence 
receiving instruction from Kshatriya princes. The Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad mentions another interesting story of five 
Brahmana teachers repairing to a king for instruction, 
“Prachinasala, son of Upamanyu, Satyayajna, son of 
Pulusha, Indradyumna, son of Bhallava, Jana, son of Sar. 
karaksha and Budila, son of Aswataraswi—these five great 
performers of sacrifices and scholars once met together and 
held a discussion as to who is the Self and what is Brahman, 
They thought of Uddalaka Aruni as the greatest Téligious 
teacher of the day and decided to go to him for an answer 
to their query. But when they approached him, Uddalaka 
said, ‘Aswapati, king of Kekaya, is the greatest teacher 
living; so let us all go to him’.”(4) 

It is evident, then, that in the age of the U, 
there was an earnest pursuit of knowledge and q 
of culture, The*course of study that was usuall 
seems to have been wide and comprehensive, 
authentic information on the point from an intereg 
age in the Chhandogya Upanishad. In reply to 

(@) Ch. U. V. XL. 14. 
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of Sanatkumara as to what subjects he had already studied, 
Narada, a candidate for further instruction, says, “I know 
the Rig Veda, the Yajur Veda, the Sama Veda and the 
Atharva Veda (the fourth Veda), the Itihasha-Purana, 
which is a fifth book among the Vedas, the science of 
ancestors, the science of numbers, the science of deyatas, 
the science of treasure finding, the undivided original Veda 
and its twenty-four branches, the superhuman deva sciences, 
the science of Brahman, the science of ghosts, the science 
of politics, the science of stars, the science of serpents and 
deva officials—all these I know, oh venerable Sir.”’(5) 

Tt was thus an age of profound religious and meta- 
physical inquiry based upon deep and varied culture. 
Eager students, learned men and women spent their lives 
in an endeavour to solve the problems of the deepest im- 
port, and the earnest inquirer went from place to place 
holding animated discussions eager to know the truth. 
_ The main topic of these discussions was ‘What is the 
ultimate reality. “Who is the Self and what is 
Brahman?’’(6) 

“By whom impelled does the mind go to its object, 
by whom inspired does life move, by whom impelled is 
speech spoken, what god engages the eye and ear (to their 
respective works) ?’’(7) 

Tt was an age of searching inquiry. The simple un- 
questioning child-like faith of the rishis of the Rig Veda, 
who saw in each arresting phenomenon of nature a mighty 
benevolent god and sang his praises and prayed to him, 
is left far behind. Neither the elaborate forms and for- 
mulz of the Brahmanas satisfied the eager spirit of the age. 
The more earnest minds of the time were not to be lulled 
or deterred by appeal to any authority however hallowed, 


ity 


(5) Gh. U. VII. i. 1. () Ch, U. V. xi 
(7) Kenopanishad 1. 1. 
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but persistently asked for truth, the reality. The polytheis- 
tic or pluralistic conceptions of the universe were definitely 
out of date, in the circles in which the Upanishads were 
formed. “It was clearly recognised that there was but one 
Supreme God pervading the universe. The question now 
was, ‘who is this one God?’ At first the answer was halt- 
ing and tentative but gradually there emerged the faith that 
in fire and water, in earth and heaven, in the visible world 
outside, in the invisible world within, there is one unseen 
Reality, who is the Spirit, the Atman, to know whom is the 
highest blessedness. 

The distance from the Rig Veda may be measured by 
the. development in the object of aspiration. In the hymns 
of the Rig Veda the staple objects of prayer and supplica- 
tion are riches, cows, horses, gold, sons, and long life. In 
the Upanishads there are still traces of this lower concep- 
tion of the utility of religious work. But such lower ideas 
are rare. The desires of the devotees have learned to soar 
much higher. It is now recognised that the reward for good 
and religious actions here is the attainment of a higher world 
afterwards. And worshippers pray for uplift to a higher 
world. Then the worshipper offers oblations to the fire 
saying, “Salutation to fire dwelling on the earth, dwelling 
in all regions. Lead me, thy worshipper, to the world (ap- 
propriate for me) which is the world of the pious.” But 
already the futility and transiency of the higher worlds have 
dawned on the minds of the sages, and they are not keen 
about the attainment of the higher regions. It is felt that 
the reward of merit is also short-lived; at the expiry of the 
merit of good works, one has to leave the worlds which he 
attained thereby. The law of Karma has been fully establish- 
ed; the correspondence between cause and effect, between 
action—good and bad—and its consequences, are realised 
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to be strict and inexorable. Therefore, transference to a 
higher or lower world—which is now considered the inevit- 
able consequence of higher or lower living here—is recog- 
nised to be of a temporary character, and there is no finality 
in it. The whole career of the individual is but a constant, 
ceaseless whirling about from place to place, from one con- 
dition to another. The exigencies of existence, good, bad or 
indifferent, are incidents of a past action. The well-known 
doctrine of transmigration has been firmly grasped in the 
Upanishads. A complicated itinerary of the soul from lower 
to higher forms of existence is elaborated in the fifth chapter 
of the Chhandogya, Upanishad. But the sages of the Upani- 
shads had found a way out of this vicious circle, This was 
the path of knowledge. 

“Those who know Brahman become free from the circle 
of birth and death.” They have not to return again. “Those 
who proceed on that path do not return.”(8) Henceforth 
this cry of non-return became the inmost aspiration of the 

-deeper soul and it was the synonym for salvation. Works 
of religious merit, sacrifices and ceremonies led from one 
form of existence to another; by knowing Brahman alone 
one gets out of the circle of birth and death. ‘He whose 
are all works, all desires, all smells, all tastes, who pervades 
all the silent and impartial, He is my inmost self. He is 
Brahman, when one departs from here (knowing this secret) 
he reaches Him (Brahman).”(9) “There are three branches 
of dharma; sacrifice, study and charity constitute one; aus- 
terity is another; and to dwell as a brahmacharin in the 
house of one’s preceptor, always mortifying the body while 
so dwelling, is the third. All these secure blessed worlds. 
But the one established in Brahman alone obtains amri- 
tatva.”(10) This amritatvam, by which is perhaps meant 


(8) Ch. U. IV. xv. (9) Ch. U. IIT. xiv. 4. 
(10) Ch. U. TI. xxii. 
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the deliverance from the circle of death and life, became 
the goal of the devotee; and throughout the Upanishads it 
continued to be the object of his highest aspiration. Even 
in the Chhandogya, perhaps the earliest of the Upanishads, 
we find the essence of the teachings of the Upanishads in 
their entirety. “The whole universe is ‘Brahman’; ‘the 
individual also is He.’ ‘One who knows this obtains 
immortality’.” 

This knowledge or brahmajnana is considered to be 
a direct vision. The term used for it is, “seeing”—pasyati. 
And the contents of that vision, and the nature of Brah- 
man are detailed at length in the various Upanishads along 
with various subsidiary topics, such as the nature of the 
human soul, life after death, etc., which will be best studied 
in connection with the separate Upanishads. 

So we may now proceed to a closer examination of a 
few of the major Upanishads. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE CHHANDOGYA UPANISHAD 


“Aspirations after the Holy—the only aspiration 
in which human soul can be assured that it will 
never meet with disappointment.” 


By virtue of its intrinsic merit, its antiquity and its length, 
the Chhandogya Upanishad may fairly be placed at the head 
of the Upanishads. It is one of the two largest Upanishads, 
being almost equal in size with the Brihadaranyaka. Though 
slightly smaller in volume than the Brihadarasyaka, both 
Badarayana, in his Brahma Sutra and Sankara in his cele- 
brated commentary of the Upanishads, have made the largest 
use of it. Sankara has made as many as 809 quotations 
from the Chhandogya against 565 from the Brihadaranyaka. 
Chronologically, the Chhandogya is probably the earliest of 
the Upanishads. The early origin of at least some sections 
of the Chhandogya is evident from the fact that the ideas 
it contains have a close similarity with the Brahmanas. An- 
other significant fact indicating its early origin is that though 
several places (chapter I, sec. 4, verse 3; ch. III, sec. 15, 
verse 7; ch. IV, sec. 17) refer to the Vedas, only the three, 
namely the Rig, Yajus and Sama are mentioned; evidently 
when those sections were composed, the Atharva Veda had 
not yet been recognised as a canonical scripture. 

The Chhandogya Upanishad is a part of the Chhan- 
dogya Brahmana of the Tandya branch of the Sama Veda. 
There are ten chapters in the Chhandogya Brahmana of 
which the last eight constitute the Chhandogya Upanishad 
and have no connection with the first two chapters, which 
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consist of hymns in the ceremony of marriage and the rites 
to be observed at the birth of a child. The eight chapters 
forming the Upanishad are very much unequal in merit 
and are probably of different origin. The most important 
part of the book as it has come down to us consists of the 
last three chapters, wherein are found the boldest and most 
characteristic speculations of the Upanishadic age. The 
remaining five chapters, especially the first three, are of a 
a inferior quality, and contain much puerile matter. 
PRE eight chapters have very little connection with each 
other and stand almost apart. They might have been com- 
posed by different persons in different ages, and by some 
extraneous circumstances brought under one volume. Eyen 
some of the individual chapters seem to be of a composite 
nature. 

An obvious indication of the diversity of age and 
authorship in the composition of different chapters is to be 
found in this fact. While in the first, third and fourth 
chapters only three of the Vedas are mentioned, in the 
seventh chapter (section I, verse 2) Narada—in reply to 
the question of Sanatkumar, as to the knowledge he has 
already acquired—mentions the Atharva Veda as the fourth 
along with the other three (atharvanam chaturtham). A 
little careful study will reveal many such indications of the 
composite nature of the Upanishad; but we cannot linger 
on this aspect of the book, interesting though it may be. 
For our present purpose, it will be sufficient to indicate the 
broad distinction and variety in the contents of the different 
chapters. i 

The first chapter deals. with Udgitha, a subject which 
may be said to be unique and is hardly to be found either 
in other Upanishads or in the other chapters of the Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad. The Udgitha is spoken of as the highest 
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and is enjoined to be worshipped as such. The very open- 
ing verse, inculeating the worship of Om as the Udgitha, 
is reiterated with tiresome emphasis. Sometimes it is the 
sun,(1) sometimes it is Aditya,(2) sometimes it is Akasa,(3) 
sometimes it is the life in the nose,(4) sometimes it is the 
organ of speech,(5) sometimes it is the eye,(6) which is en- 
joined to be worshipped as Udgitha. 

From this it would appear that Udgitha is the highest 
God, equivalent to Brahman of later times. The knowledge 
or cult of Udgitha is called the Udgitha Vidya, as in the 
Jater Upanishads the knowledge of the highest is called 
Brahma Vidya. Elsewhere, Udgitha is spoken of as the 
juice or essence of the Sama Veda, which again is the juice 
or essence of the Rig Veda. If at any time or in any circle 
of teachers, the Highest was called and worshipped as Ud- 
githa, as it would appear to have been the case from the 
first chapter of the Chhandogya Upanishad, it soon became 
obsolete and the terms Atman and Brahman took its place. 
The second chapter of the Chhandogya glorifies the Sama 
Veda. “Whatever is good is Sama,”(7) The Sama is some- 
times spoken of as of five kinds, and sometimes as of seven 
kinds. The fanciful and puerile nature of these topices will 
at once be seen from the Chhandogya Upanishad, II, ii, 1. 
‘The commentator Madhya tries to make out some meaning 
out of this jargon by interpreting it as follows: “Let one 
meditate on the Harmonious (in His five-fold aspect) in 
the five worlds. Pradyumna in Prithiyi (the earth), Vasu- 

deya in Agni (fire), Narayana in the sky, Aniruddha (the 
eyolyer) in the Aditya (sun), Sankarshana (the destroyer) 
in Dyau (heaven) so in an ascending line.’ Such puerile 


(1) Ch. U.L iii, 2. @) Ch. U, L iii, 1. 
3) Ch. UW. I. ix. 2. (4) Ch. U. I. ii. 2. 
G) Ch. ULL ii, 5. (6) Ch. WL ii. 4 
(7) Ch. U. Th. ii. 
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and fanciful matters abound in the earlier chapters of the 


Chhandogya. Yet they have been and may properly be 
called as a genuine Upanishad inasmuch as throughout them 
there is an evident search after the one and ultimate Reality 
underlying the universe. 

The age in which the Chhandogya Upanishad was com- 
posed was one of searching enquiry. The sore earnest 
minds of the time were not to be lulled or deterred by any 
form, formula or authority, however hallowed, but persist- 
ently asked for the truth, the Reality. The polytheistic or 
pluralistic conception of the universe had been definitely out- 
grown at least in the circle in which the Upanishads grew 
up. It was clearly recognised that there was but one Sup- 
reme God, pervading the universe. The question now re- 
mained who this Supreme God was. In the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, we find various answers given to this fundament- 
al question. The position of the Supreme God was claimed 
on behalf of different gods by different sages. Generally, 
one of the Vedic deities was declared to be the Supreme 
Being. In the eighth section of the first chapter we find 
an interesting discussion illustrating this point. Some per- 
sons yersed in Vedic knowledge, Silaka Salavatya, Chaikita- 
yana Dalbhya and Prayahana Jaibali, once met and said to 
one another, “We are versed in the Udgitha: let us have a 
discussion on the subject.’ When all agreed, Prayahana 
Jaibali said, “You two speak first, for I wish to hear what 
you Brahmanas have to say.” Then Silaka Salavatya said 
to Chaikitayana Dalbhya, “With your permission, I will ask 
you.” “Ask,” said Dalbhya. Then follows this dialogue, 
as interpreted by Madhya: 

“In what does Agni merge in Moksha?” “Tn Varuna,” 
he answered. “In what does Varuna merge?”’ “Tn Surya.”” 
“In what does Surya merge?” “‘In Daksha”, he replied. 
“In what does Daksha merge in Moksha?” He replied, 
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“In Rudra.” “In what does Rudra merge?” He replied, 
“Let no man think that there is anything higher than Rudra, 
for we recognise that the Sama Veda expounds Rudra alone, 
because its hymns are songs in praise of Rudra alone.” 
Then Silaka Salavatya said to Chaikitayana Dalbhya, ‘‘O, 
Dalbhya, thy idea of the highest taught in the Sama Veda 
is imperfect and incomplete. And if any one were to say, 
may your head fall off, surely your head will fall off.”” Then 
Dalbhya said, “Well then, let me learn this from your vener- 
able self.” ‘‘Learn it,” said Salavatya. ‘‘What is the goal 
of Rudra?” “Brahma,” he replied. “What is the goal of 
Brahma?” asked Dalbhya. He replied, “Let no man think 
that there is anything higher than Brahma, for we recognise 
that the Sama Veda expounds Brahma alone, because its 
hymns are Sama in praise of Brahma alone.” ‘Then said 
Pravahana Jaibali to Silaka Salavatya, “‘O Silaka Salavatya, 
your idea of the highest taught in the Sama Veda is finite, 
and if any one were to say, may your head fall off, surely 
your head will fall off.” Then Salavatya said, “Well then, 
Jet me know this from you.” “Sir, know it,” replied Jai- 
bali.(8) Then Salavatya asked, “What is the goal of 
Brahma?” “The <all-luminous Akasa (sky),” replied Prava- 
hana, for all the mighty beings take their rise from the 
Akasa and have their setting in the Akasa; the Akasa is 
greater than these, the Akasa is their refuge. He in- 
deed is higher than the high, He is the Udgitha, is the 
Tnfinite.”(9) 

Similarly the five inquirers headed by Prachinasala who 
went to the king of Kekaya under the direction of Uddalaka 
Aruni, had each his own conception of the Highest. Aupa- 
manyava on being asked whom he considered the Self said 
it was Divam.(10) Satyayajna Paulushi said that the highest 


(8) Ch, U. I. viii. 4—8. (CUMChy OPINix.s 1% 


(10) Ch. U. V. xii. 1. 
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was Aditya. Indradyumna Ballava’s highest was Vayu. Jana 
Sarkaraksha said that the highest was Akasa. Budila As- 
vatarashi said that the highest was apam (water) and ac- 
cording to Uddalaka Aruni the highest, Prithivi, was the 
earth. But the king was not satisfied with any of these 
answers, and made the following yery interesting reply. 
Then Aswapati said to them: “You verily eat your food 
knowing Atman as separate; but he who worships Atman 
Vaiswanaram who is of the measure of a span (i.e. from 
earth to heaven) and at the same time limitless, he eats 
food in all worlds, in all beings and in all selfs. Verily of 
that Atman Vaiswanaram the head is shining brightly, the 
eye is the all-seeing, the breath is the all-moving, the trunk 
is the space containing all, the bladder is the wealth, feet the 
earth, the chest the altar, the hairs the grass, the heart the 
garhapatya fire, the mind the anvaharya fire and the mouth 
the ahavaniya fire.” (11) 

In the beginning of the third chapter Aditya is spoken 
of as the highest God. “The whole universe is sustained 
by him.” Again in the nineteenth section of the third 
chapter the same position is given to Aditya. ‘Aditya is 
Brahma.” More frequently Vayu is assigned the highest 
place in the Chhandogya Upanishad. “Vayu is indeed the 
great container. When Agni gives out, he verily goes into 
Vayu. When the sun sets he verily goes into Vayu, when 
the moon sets he yerily goes into Vayu.’’(12) 

Elsewhere Agni is spoken of as the Supreme Being 
dwelling in all. Thus we find that in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad the conception of one Supreme Being pervading 
and overruling the whole universe has been fully realised. 
It would seem that for some time there was an attempt to 
invest one of the Vedic deities with this supreme distinc- 


(1) Ch, U. Vv 18. (12) Ch. U. IV. iii, 1. 
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tion. But somehow it did not succeed, and the Upanishads 

gave a name of their own to the Supreme Being whom 

they realised in the universe. In the Opening verses of the 
Chhandogya he is called the Udgitha as we have seen. In 

some places he is spoken of as Sama. But soon these 
appellations were given up and the well-known epithets of 
Brahman and Atman were adopted, which remained as the : 
current name for the Supreme. Being throughout the age 
of the Upanishads. But the most important of the sages 
_ mentioned in the Chhandogya Upanishad are Uddalaka 
_ Aruni and his son Swetaketu. We shall hear more of 
them by and by; but even they seem to be inferior to 
Pravahana Jaibali who was a Kshatriya, Another royal 
teacher mentioned in the Chhandogya Upanishad is 
Aswapati, king of Kekaya. It would appear that the pro- 
_ foundest teachings of the Upanishads originated with the 
hatriyas, and Brahmin teachers like Swetaketu and 
_ Uddalaka Aruni had to go to them’ for learning 
these. truths. 

> In the midst of the inferior and puerile matters of — 
which I have given some illustration, a profound teaching 
n the genuine spirit of the Upanishads has suddenly sprung 
middle of the third chapter. “‘All this indeed is 
all things have been born from Him, exist in Him ~ 


3) He re the Chhandogya Upanishad has enunci- — 
oposition which may be called the very central 

he the Upanishad, and which the later Upanishads 

ave re-echoed, but perhaps not with the same emphasis 
nd effect eness. It is further elaborated in the subsequent 
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scents, all juices are His. He pervades everything but is 
without senses or speech. He is the Soul of my soul. He 
is within my heart. He is smaller than grains; on the other 
hand, He is greater than the earth, greater than the heavens, 
greater than all the worlds.”(14) Here the Chhandogya 
has reached a height of speculation which, it may be said, 
has not been surpassed either by any of the Upanishads 
or the religious literature of the world. This teaching has 
been associated with the name of Shandilya, who, however, 
is not mentioned again. But this height is not maintained 
uniformly. In the rest of the third and fourth chapters, 
there is again a climb down to much inferior and ephemeral 
matter. In the fourth chapter, however, there is a 
story of Satyakama Jabala referred to elsewhere, in- 
dicating a bold disregard of tradition and freedom from 
caste prejudices. 

The fifth chapter opens with an interesting and 
beautiful parable of a dispute between the senses and life, 
establishing the supreniacy of life. Then it passes on to 
the story of Swetaketu, a Brahmin youth who went to the 
court of king Pravahana Jaibali of Panchala. The names 
of the three persons, Uddalaka Aruni, his son Swetaketu 
and king Pravahana Jaibali figure largely in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad. Swetaketu had finished his edu- 
cation according to the custom of the age, and was rather 
puffed up with pride. The king asked him five questions, 
to none of which he could reply. Humiliated at his dis- 
comfiture, Swetaketi returned to his father and said to him 
in chagrin, “That kinsman of the Kshatriyas asked me five 
questions to which I could not reply.” Uddalaka Aruni 
said that he himself did not know the answers to those 
questions. Then Uddalaka Aruni went to the king and 
begged him to teach him. The king after much reluctance 

(14) Ch. U. IIL. xiy. 2—3. 
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consented to communicate to him the secret knowledge 
which was so far unknown to the Brahmin. 

The five questions which Pravahana Jaibali had asked 
Swetaketu and which led to this interesting discourse were: 
1. “Where do creatures go up (after death)? 2. How 
do creatures return (to this world)? 3. Where do the path 
of the gods, and the path of the fathers separate from each 
other? 4. Why is not the world (of the fathers) filled 
with creatures? 5. Why has water been called a person 
in the fifth offering?” The knowledge imparted by Prava- 
hana Jaibali to Uddalaka Aruni does not quite follow the 
order of the questions nor cover them entirely. It opens with 
the description of five figurative sacrifices in which the 
heavens, the clouds, the earth, a person and air are fires, 
and has been called the knowledge and cult of the Five 
Fires. The only important part of king Prahayana’s teach- 
ing is that relating to life after death. According to him, 
those who know the cult of the Five Fires and meditate in 
the forests with reverence, attain Brahman‘by certain stages. 
This has been called the path of the gods. Those who per- 
form works of public beneficence and give alms in villages, 
go after death to smoke, from smoke to night, from night 
to dark fortnight, from dark fortnight to six months of the 
southern course of the sun, from those months to the world 
of the Pitris, from the world of the Pitris to the sky, and 
from the sky to the moon. They reside in the moon until 
the fruits of their actions are exhausted; after that they re- 
turn by the same path, from the moon to sky, from the 
sky to air, from air to smoke, from smoke to cloud; then 
they come down as rain and are born as barley and other 
grains, vegetables and large trees and such creatures as eat 
these grains. Those thus born, who in previous life per- 
formed good deeds, obtain good birth in the womb of Brah- 
min, Kshatriya and Vaisya; but those who did evil are born 
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as dogs, pigs, and chandalas. Here we find the doctrine of 
transmigration in full swing. 

In the eleventh section of the fifth chapter, we find 
another story of six Brahmins going to a Kshatriya king, 
Aswapati of Kekaya, in search of secret knowledge. The 
story has been narrated at some length elsewhere and need 
not be repeated here. Now we come to the most important 
teaching of the Chhandogya Upanishad which is given in 
a form of dialogue between Uddalaka Aruni and his son 
Swetaketu. It covers the whole of the sixth chapter. We 
have already met these two important personages: But the 
account of them given here is somewhat different. Uddalaka 
Aruni was known to be a great teacher, but in both the 
two previous stories Uddalaka Aruni has been described as 
ignorant of the highest knowledge, and has been represent- 
ed as going to Pravahana Jaibali and king Aswapati for 
instruction. But in the sixth chapter he is represented as 
communicating the deepest knowledge to his son Swetaketu. 
Swetaketu, having completed the usual course of twelve 
years under’ some reputed teacher of the time, returned to 
his father at the age of twenty-four. His father asked him 
if he had acquired the knowledge of that secret by which 
all unheard things are heard, and all unknown things are 
known. Swetaketu asked, “What is that knowledge?” Ud- 
dalaka Aruni said, “Just as if a lump of earth is known, 
all earthen things which are made of it are known, just as if 
a lump of gold is known, all things made of gold are known, 
similarly, with a knowledge of that secret, all unheard 
things are heard, all unknown things are known.” Sweta- 
ketu confessed his ignorance of it and begged his father 
to teach him that. In response, Uddalaka Aruni propounds — 
a theory of unity of all existence and illustrates it by many 
examples. The sum and substance of Uddalaka’s teaching 
is that all existence springs from and is established in an 
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Unseen Reality. “Just as a lump of salt when diluted with 
water cannot be seen or distinguished but pervades the 
whole of the water, so also that Unseen Reality pervades 
the entire universe. Just as in a seed the future tree with 
trunks, branches, leaves, flowers and fruits exist, so in that 
Unseen Reality the entire universe exists.” This central 
teaching is emphasised with many similar illustrations. By 
a still bolder sweep of imagination, this Unseen Reality is 
identified with the human soul. “Thou art That, Oh Swe- 
taketu.”"(15) For boldness of speculation and grandeur of 
expression this section of the Chhandogya is unique. The 
conversation between father and son is maryellous alike in 
depth of thought and dramatic expression. The deepest 
curiosity of the son has been roused by the astonishing re- 
yelation of the father, and Swetaketu prays to be enlightened 
more and more on the subject, and the father in an unfalter- 
ing voice goes on declaring, “Thou art That. The individual 
is the eternal Reality, but so long as he is united with the 
body, he does not know it. But a man who has received the 
true knowledge from an enlightened teacher, has to wait 
only so long as he has not been released from the body; 
after that he attains the Reality.” 

The seventh chapter is similarly a discourse betwee 
Narada and Sanatkumara. Narada, an inquirer, goes tO 
the sage Sanatkumara and begs to be taught by him. Sanat- 
kumara questions him as to his past acquirements and on 
being told that he has read the four Vedas and all the 
sciences taught in the school, he declares that they are but 
names. After some preliminary conversation of an inferior 
quality, Sanatkumara declares a great truth in beautiful 
language. “That which is infinite is bliss, there is no bliss 
in that which is finite."(16) In the subsequent section, 
Sanatkumara proceeds to dilate on the nature of the infinite. 
(16) Ch. U. VII. xxiii. 1. 
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“Where nothing else is seen, nothing else is heard, nothing 
else is known, that is Infinite. And where something else 
is seen, something else is heard, something else is known, 
that is finite. That which is Infinite is immortal, but that 
which is finite is subject to death. In what then, oh master 
is the Infinite established? He is established in His own 
glory, perhaps not even in His glory.”(17) “He is below, 
He is above, He is behind, He is before, He is on the right, 
He is on the left. He is all this.”(18) This Infinite is 
identified with the Self. So it is said “I am below. I am 
above, I am behind, I am before, I am on the right side. 
T am on left, I am in all.’(19) ‘One who sees and knows 
thus, becomes the Self, delights in the Self, revels in the 
Self, is united with the Self, and becomes the king of the 
Self. He wanders at will in all the worlds.”(20) Here the 
teaching of Sanatkumara coincides with that of Uddalaka 
Aruni; one calls the fundamental Reality as the bhuma or 
the Infinite, the other calls it the anima, the smallest or the 
unseen. It is doubtful whether chapters six and seven of 
the Chhandogya had the same or different origin. 

The eighth chapter specifies the distinction between the 
body and Soul or Self. In the opening section it is said 
that within the body there is a room of the shape of a lotus; 
and within that room there is a small space. That which 
dwells in this space is the Self or Soul. When the body is 
destroyed or diseased, the Soul is not destroyed or diseased. 
The Soul is without sin, without decay, without death, with- 
out grief, without hunger. “That which rising from this 
body shines effulgent in its own essence, that is the Soul; 
He is without death, without fear; He is Brahman. The 
name of that Brahman is Truth.”(21) 


(17) Ch, U. VII, xxiv. 1. (18) Ch. U. VII. xxx. 1. 
(19) VIL. xxv. 1, (20) VIL. xxx. 2. 
(21) VII. iii. 8. 
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At death the Soul goes up leaving the body behind. 
The distinction between body and Soul is further empha- 
sised by a story or parable, called the parable of Prajapati. 
Indra and Virochana in the last half of the chapter. The 
devas and asuras, having heard from Prajapati that the 
Soul is without sin, without old age, without death, without 
grief, without hunger, without thirst, were anxious to know 
the Soul. The devas deputed Indra and the asuras Virochana 
to Prajapati to obtain the knowledge. Both Indra and Viro- 
chana went to Prajapati and begged to be taught about the 
Soul. What Prajapati at first taught was in effect that the 
body was the Soul. Virochana became satisfied with this 
and returned to the asuras. Indra, however, was not satis- 
fied and while returning saw the defect of this knowledge. 
He again went to Prajapati and told him of the inadequate- 
ness of the knowledge imparted by him. Prajapati admitted 
jt and asked Indra to stay with him for another thirty-two 
years, at the end of which period Prajapati told him that the 
person who appears in the dream is the Soul. Indra was 
still dissatisfied with the answer, and after repeated tenta- 
tive answers, Prajapati at last communicated to him the true 
knowledge as follows: “Oh Maghavan, this body is mortal, 
and subject to death, but it is the abode of this immortal, 
bodiless Soul. This body is subject to pleasure and pain; 
put the bodiless Soul is not subject to pleasure and pain. 

“Just as air, lightning and thunder are bodiless but rise from 
the sky, so the Soul which is bodiless rises from the 
pody.”’ (22) “Just as a horse is yoked to a chariot so the 
Soul is yoked to the body.”(23) “He, who dwelling in the 
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only the organ of speaking.”(24) As the horse- shakes 
off the hair, so the Soul shakes off sin. As the moon comes” 
out of the mouth of Rahu, the Soul is liberated from the 
body and goes to the world of Brahman, having attained 
his goal. 


CHAPTER X 
THE BRIHADARANYAKOPANISHAD 


“A life of self-renouncing love 
Is a life of Liberty.” 


Next to the Chhandogya, the longest Upanishad is the Bri- 
hadaranyaka. Chronologically, the Brihadaranyaka seems 
to be contemporaneous with the Chhandogya, the latter pos- 
sibly being slightly earlier. Some of the rishis mentioned 
in the Chhandogya reappear in the Brihadaranyaka. The 
most prominent teacher of the Chhandogya Upanishad, 
Uddalaka Aruni, with his son Swetaketu, has been described 
exactly in the same outline in the Brihadaranyakopanishad. 
Similarly the Kshatriya king Pravahana Jaibali of Panchala 
is mentioned in the same connection as in the Chhandogya. 
There can be no doubt that these are identical Beeson, and 
both the Upanishads deal with contemporaneous 1 a is 
with persons whose memory is yet fresh. eae ae ris ue 
the Chhandogya who is referred to in the Briha aaa O- 
panishad is Ushasti Chakrayana. On the other han there 
is no mention in the Chhandogya of the most ampere 
rishi of the Brihadaranyakopanishad, Seer which 
would indicate that Yajnavalkya had not yet been. es or 
attained fame at the time when the cae eee aS ad 
was composed. A considerable portion of the subject mat- 
ter of the Chhandogya reappears in the Brihadaranyakopa- 
nishad, and though the language 1s somewhat varied, the 
jdeas are exactly identical. Thus the story of the asuras 
foiling the attempt of the devas, both the descendants of 
Prajapati, to overcome the former, is found in the Brihada- 
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ranyakopanishad, I-III. Similarly the story of the senses 
contending for supremacy is given almost identically, word 
for word, in the Chhandogya, vy. i. 7., and Brihadaranyaka, 
vi. i. 6. Again the classical story of Swetaketu repairing to 
the court of the king of Panchala and being nonplussed by 
that learned Kshatriya and finally receiving instruction from 
him along with his father (Ch. U. v. 3.) is identical in 
every detail with the story as given in the Brihadaranyako- 
panishad (vi. 2.), though the language is somewhat varied. 
It is evident that these are different versions of the same 
tradition. The Chhandogya and Brihadaranyaka must have 
been completed at different localities at no distant date from ; 
each other. I am inclined to think that the Brihadaranyaka — 
is a little later, for in the Brihadaranyaka the central ideas 
of the Upanishad have taken a more definite and systematic — 
shape. The unity and all-pervasiveness of the Supreme Re- — 
ality is declared with stronger emphasis. There is less of 
the tendency to identify the Supreme Reality with any of 
the Vedic deities. Though in the Brihadaranyaka as in the 
Chhandogya, Vayu or Aditya is occasionally called the Sup 
reme Reality, that position is accorded in a larger measure 
to Brahman and Atman. In the Brihadaranyakopanistiad 
the Supreme Reality is oftenest designated as Atman. 
Atman is to be seen and heard, meditated upon and ooh 
prehended.”"(1) “That innermost Atman is dearer than son ey 
dearer than riches, dearer than everything else. ED) 
-Atman which is the luminous and deathless being, t 
man is deathless; it is all.”(3) The creation of 
‘is also attributed to the Alsat, “In ie fee 
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point: to be noted is that it is called the Atman and not 
the Sat or Asat of the Chhandogya. But the Brihadaran- 
yaka, also like the Chhandogya, is not consistent on the 
point. Elsewhere death is declared to be the original ex- 
istence. “In the beginning there was nothing (to be per- 
ceived) here whatsoever. By death indeed all this was con- 
cealed.”(5) The contents of the concept of Atman or Brah- 
man have been fully developed in the Brihadaranyaka. “He 
is called the In-dwelling in all.”(6) “‘He, who dwelling in 
earth, is the innermost soul of earth, whom earth does not 
know, whose body is this earth, who is above earth and 
controls it; that Atman is the controller from within and 
deathless. He who dwelling in water is the innermost soul 
of water, whom water does not know, whose body is water, 
who is alone water and controls it; that Soul is the con- 
troller from within and deathless.”(7) He who dwells in 
the sky, in the air, in the heavens, in the sun, He is declared 
to be dwelling in everything. ‘He who dwells in all beings, 
and within all beings, whom all beings do not know, whose 
body all beings are, and who pulls (rules) all beings 
within, he is thy Self, the puller (ruler) within, the 
Immortal."(8) He cannot be seen but he sees all. “Thou 
couldst not see the (true) seer of sight, thou couldst not hear 
the (true) hearer of hearing, nor perceive the perceiver of 
perception, nor know the knower of knowledge. This is 
thy Self, who is within all.”(9) That the whole universe 
is rooted and grounded in the one Supreme Reality is de- 
clared with an emphasis which indicates absolute conviction. 
In the contest of Yajnavalkya with the assembled sages 
in the court of Janaka, Gargi comes forward with two 
questions and declares: If Yajnavalkya can answer these 


(OY tie Fie BG (6) Il. iv. 1. 
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two questions satisfactorily, she (Gargi) will admit his claim 
to the highest knowledge. Her first question is this: “O 
Yajnavalkya, that of which they say that it is above the 
heavens, beneath the earth, embracing heaven and earth, 
past, present and future, tell me in what is it woven, like 
warp and woof?”(10) Yajnavalkya replied, “It is Akasa.” 
Then Gargi questioned further: “In what is the Akasa 
rooted?” Yajnavalkya’s reply to this further question is the 
memorable declaration of the nature of Brahman, noble alike 
in language and in conception. He is here called the 
Akshara, the Imperishable, who rules and guides the uni- 
verse. “By the command of that Akshara (the Imperish- 
able), Oh Gargi, the sun and moon stand apart. By the 
command of that Akshara, Oh Gargi, heaven and earth stand 
apart. By the command of that Akshara, Oh Gargi, what 
are called moments (nimesha), hours (muhurta), days and 
nights, fortnights, months, seasons and years stand apart. 
By the command of that Akshara, Oh Gargi, some rivers 
flow to the east from the white mountains, others to the west, 
or to any other quarter.” (11) 

The relation of the Atman to the world is indicated 
in the Brihadaranyakopanishad by two similes. ‘As the 
spider comes out with its thread, or as small sparks come 
forth from fire, thus do all senses, all worlds, all devas, 
all beings, come forth from that Self.”(12) 

The overruling providence of the Atman is declared in 
a series of beautiful and inspiring passages in the aortas 


dialogue between Yajnavalkya and Gargi. 


In the Brihadaranyaka we also come across the deeply 
philosophical conception of the Absolute. The writer of 
the Brihadaranyaka has already arrived at the interesting 
dictum of the later philosophy of the east and west that 


(10) IL. viii, 3. (i) DM. viii. 9. 
(12). IL. i. 20. 
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every assertion is a limitation, and that we cannot say any- 
thing about the Infinite. The Brihadaranyaka posits again 

and again that the Atman is to defined by ‘‘He is not this, 

He is not that.”(13) Yajnavalkya said, ‘“‘O Gargi, the Brah- 

manas call this the Akshara (the Imperishable). It is neither 

coarse nor fine, neither short nor long, neither red (like 

fire) nor fluid (like water); it is without shadow, without 

darkness, without air, without ether, without attachment, 

without taste, without smell, without eyes, without ears, 

without speech, without mind, without light (vigour), with- 
out breath, without a mouth (door), without measure, 
having no within and no without.”(14) He said “That 
eternal, Oh Gargi, is spoken of by the Brahmans as neither 
Jarge nor ‘small, neither short nor long.” 

Thus we find that the Brihadaranyaka has developed 
the concept of the Infinite God to its logical conclusion of 
the Absolute. 

On the side of unity of Godhead it reaches a rigorous 
monism. The Brahman is all in all. He said: “The hus- 
band is not dear for the sake of the husband, he is dear 
for the sake of the Atman; the wife is not dear for the sake 
of wives; she is dear for the sake of the Atman,”(15) and 
$0 on concluding with the highly interesting declaration, 
“Know all this as Brahman; this Kshatriya, these worlds, 
these gods, these creatures, whatever exists is Atman.”(16) 
Here we haye the same thought as in Sarvam Khalvidam 
Brahma of the Chhandogya, only further amplified and 
perhaps losing some of its beauty and intensity in the pro- 
cess. Developing further this conception of the unity of ex- 
istence, the Brihadaranyaka declares the impossibility of all 
knowledge; for knowledge presupposes a subject and object. 


(14) Ul, viii. 8. 


(13) Il. iii, 6; IL. ix. 16. 
(16) IL. iy. 6. 
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“What there is, as it were, duality, then one sees the other, 
one smells the other, one hears the other, one salutes the ~ 
other, one perceives the other, one knows the other, but 
when the Self only is all this, how should he smell another, 
how should he see another, how should he hear another, 
how should he salute another, how should he perceive an- _ 
other, how should he know another! How should he know — 
Him by whom he knows all this. How, oh beloved, should 
he know (himself) the knower?’(17) It is the more ex- 
plicit statement of the idea contained in the Chhandogya. 
“Where nothing else is seen, nothing else is heard, nothing 
else is known, that is Infinite.” 

The Brihadaranyaka, however, does not take up so 
seriously the profoundly interesting conception of the 
Chhandogya of the unity of the Atman and Paramatman. 
Once or twice the idea recurs in the Brihadaranyakopani- 
shad as well. “One who knows, ‘I am Brahman,’ he be- 
comes all.”(18) But we do not find here the earnest and 
enthusiastic realisation of this idea, as in ‘tatvamasi Shw. 
taketo’ of the Chhandogya. “ 

In the Brihadaranyaka the doctrine of Karma has been 
realised with a firmer grip. It is said that every actio 
good or bad, leaves its indelible mark on character; in fact 
it is his actions which make a man. “A man becomes such by 
as his action and as his conduct. One who acts tighteous! yeas 
becomes righteous, and one who acts wickedly becomes 
wicked; a man becomes holy by holy actions; a man. be 7 
comes a sinner by sinful actions.”(19) A 

There is further a very curious passage in the ‘Briha- as 
‘daranyaka which anticipates a much later development 
the theory of Karma. In the course ‘of | the | ‘metaphysica 
discussion of Yajnavalkya and the assembl 


(17) IL. iv. 14. 
(19) IV. iv. 5. 
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court of Janaka, Jaratkarava Artabhaga says: ‘‘When a 
man dies, his speech enters the fire, his breath enters the 
air, his eyes the sun, mind the moon, etc. What, then, be- 
comes of the man?’’(20) Yajnavalkya catches the hand of 
Artabhaga and says, ‘Let us discuss the question by our- 
selves: it should not be discussed in public”; so they two 
Went out and discussed the subject. We are not given a 
full report of their discussion, but it is said in brief that 
what they spoke of was Karma; they magnified Karma. 
“What they said was Karma (work), what they praised was 
Karma.”(21) Is it then that already Yajnavalkya had arriv- 
ed at the position which Buddhism several centuries later 
so boldly promulgated that there is no self or soul apart 
from one’s action? By the entire line of discussion, its 
secrecy and its mysteriousness it would seem as if Yajna- 
valkya had arrived at this position but he did not think it 
wise to make it public. 

Thus we find that the boldest speculations of the Upa- 
nishads have been fully developed in the Brihadaranyako- 
panishad. In loftiness of thought and beauty of expression, 
it has hardly been surpassed in the whole range of religious 
literature either before or after. 


(20) Il. ii. 13. (21) WIL. ii. 13. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE ISOPANISHAD 


“In the theatre of Man's life, it is reserved only 
for God and the angels to be lookers on.” 


In the literature known as the Upanishads, there is a book- 
let which is called the Isa or Isavasya Upanishad after the 
first word of the first verse. Though it is a piece of only 
eighteen verses, it has been held in high regard by all com- 
mentators. It is a part of the Yajur Veda Samhita, being 
the mantra portion of the fortieth chapter of the white 
Yajur Veda. Short as it is, it is very obscure and often 
enigmatical, and it is of doubtful homogeneity. The last 
few verses refer to the Vedic gods Pusha, Yama, Surya, 
Agni and are undoubtedly allied to the Vedic mantras. But 
the earlier mantras deal with the ordinary Upanishadic sub- 
jects. The eighteen verses seem to have very little internal 
connection among themselves. 


The opening verse breathes out the truly Upanishadic 
idea that the entire universe is to be clothed or covered by 
God. It is to be noticed, however, that instead of the ordi- 
nary Upanishadic name Brahman or Atman, the word Tsa, 
which is of later origin, has been used. . The second half 
of the verse inculcates the moral precepts, not to covet one’s 
wealth, but to enjoy what is given by God. The second 
verse, however, enjoins that one shoulddesire to live a 
hundred years doing his Karma here. Tt'is rather curious 
why such advice should be given. It would seem an ayer- 
sion to work and life-weariness had already set in among 
the Aryans to whom life had been so sweet and work so 
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attractive. The conception that work was a fetter or a 
bondage must have had already taken a deep root in the 
minds of the people; so it is pointed out that there is no 
other way of living, and when done in this spirit the fruits 
of action do not cling to a person. The desire not to live 
Jong and perhaps even to put an end to life must have be- 
come very common. It is therefore enjoined that one should 
desire to live a hundred years. 

The next verse is still more surprising. Literally it 
means that those who kill themselves (Atmahana), enter the 
demon world which is covered by dense darkness. Sankara 
and other commentators, howeyer, take it metaphorically, 
tendering the word Atmahana, as those who are engaged 
in kamya karma or works of desire and thus are slayers of 
Atma. This, to say the least, is far-fetched and there is no 
reference to the context. The literal meaning fits in with 
the context exactly. It would seem that the life-weariness 
referred to in the previous verse had become so dangerous 
that people used to put an end to their lives. So the sage 
says that those who put such a violent end to their lives 
have to go to the demon world. It is well-known that at 
the close of the Vedic age there was a strong aversion to 
life; a spirit of profound pessimism had spread over, lead- 
ing to renunciation of society and possibly life. The verses 
under comment refer to these circumstances. The Tsopani- 
shad enjoins that one has no right to put a violent end to 
his own life, but should desire to live a hundred years—the 
normal term of life—doing his work and enjoying the fruits 
of his labour, without coyeting others’ wealth or property. 
Thus we obtain a clear and consistent meaning of the three 
verses of the text. 

The next two verses seem to have no connection with 
the first three. They indicate the divine nature of the Sup- 
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reme Spirit which pervades everything swifter than mind, 
near as well as far off, and is within all as also outside 
all.” z 
The next two verses are as beautiful as they are sub- 
lime and would alone make the treatise immortal. They 
form the very crown of the Upanishadic literature. Who- 
ever sees all things in God, and God in all things, does: — 
not hate anyone or keep himself separate from anyone. The 
predicate vijugupsate is derived from ‘gup’ to protect or 
to be separated from anyone. The Hindu precept of look- 
ing upon everything as onself is indeed very high. Why 
are we to do good to others or consider the greatest good 
of the greatest number as the highest morality? It becomes 
easily explicable by the Hindu conception that the same sel} 
is in everything. The fountainhead of this conception is 
found in the verse of the Isopanishad. From here, it has 
pervaded to the higher Hindu thought. 
The seventh verse strikes a still higher note. It not only : 
says that God is in everything, and everything in God, but 
also that God becomes everything. To one having the tru 
knowledge, all is God. It is the Sarvam denbitlaue Brahma 
of the Chhandogya. 
But the central teaching of the Isopanishad is foal 
in the enigmatical yerses IX to XIV. Here the author col 
demns both vidya and avidya, sambhuti and asambhuti, tw 
pairs of contradictory paths. Sankara interprets avidy: 
ceremonial works, agnihotradikam karma, and vidy: 
knowledge of gods (devajnana). What the outhor x ly 
means by them is not easy to define. Verse nine says 
who serve or are devoted to avidya enter the r 
9 darkness, and those who serve vidya enter sti 
a gions. This is somewhat surprising. 
5 penereh inculcate devotion i" peel 
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the devotee of knowledge, vidya, is said to enter deeper 
darkness. Possibly what the author means is condemnation 
of the exclusive devotion to karma (work) or jnana (know- 
ledge) and enjoins the harmonious cultivation of both know- 
ledge and action. Ramanuja understands it in that sense. 
The next verse seems to warrant such an interpretation. It 
says: Having crossed death by action, one enjoys immortal- 
ity by knowledge. If this interpretation is correct, we have 
already an attempt at reconciliation or harmony of jnana 
and karma which was taken up more earnestly by the Bha- 
gavad Gita. Anyhow the few verses of the Isopanishad are 
a remarkable product of the age and it is no wonder that 
this Upanishad has been held in high regard by successive 
generations of thinkers. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE KATHA UPANISHAD 


“1 know that the day will come when my sight of this earth 
shall be lost, and life will take its leave in silence, 
drawing the last curtain over my eyes.” —TAGORE. 


Tue Katha Upanishad is one of the finest of the Upani- 
shads, and is deservedly most popular. It is divided into 
two chapters of three vallis each. It has been variously as- 
sociated with the Yajur Veda, the Sama Veda and the 
Atharva Veda. But, generally, it is considered as one of the 
Atharvana Upanishads. It is a dialogue between Yama, 
the god of death, and Nachiketa, a Brahmin youth, the son 
of the rishi Vajasravasa. 

Vajasravasa, according to the usual custom of the age, 
was desirous of rewards and performed the sacrifice in 
which he gave away many gifts to Brahmins. His young 
son Nachiketa, who was watching the proceedings, noticed 
that his father was giving away old and useless cows to the 
Brahmins. He did not like this ungenerous act of his father 
and said to him, “Father, to whom will you give me?” 

Vajasravasa was irritated at the conduct of his son and, 
turning round in anger, said, “To death I give thee.” 

The story is to be found also in the Brahmana of the 
Taittiriya Yajur Veda, III. i. 8, and perhaps that is the 
reason why the Katha Upanishad has been ascribed to the 
Yajur Veda. The story in the Brahmana of the Taittiriya 
Yajur Veda is continued as follows: “Then came a voice 
to the young Gautama as he stood up. ‘He, thy father, said, 
go away to the house of death, I give thee to death” Go 
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therefore to death when he is not at home and dwell in 
his house for three nights without eating. If he should ask 
thee, “Boy, how many nights hast thou been here,’ say 
“Three.” When he asks thee, ‘What didst thou eat the first 
night,’ say “Thy offspring.’ ‘What didst thou eat the second 
night?’ “Thy cattle.’ ‘What didst thou eat the third night?” 
‘Thy good work’.” This portion is not to be found in the 
Katha Upanishad. But the Katha Upanishad as well as the 
Brahmana of the Taittiriya Yajur Veda says that Nachiketa 
went to the house of Yama during his absence and stayed 
there three nights without eating. Yama on his return was 
distressed to find that the Brahmin guest had dwelt in his 
house three nights without eating and offered Nachiketa 
three boons as a penance for the sin. Nachiketa asked as 
the first boon that his father might be free from anxiety and 
anger, and might recognise and greet him when he would be 
dismissed by Yama. For the second boon he asked that 
Yama might instruct him about the fire which leads to 
heaven where there is no old age, hunger, thirst or death. 
Yama readily granted this boon also, and further added that 
this fire shall be called after him Nachiketa. For the third 
boon Nachiketa asked, “There is a doubt about what hap- 
pens to a man after death. Some say, He is, others say, 
He is not; instruct me as to the truth of this.’ Yama was 
unwilling to impart the secret of the future of a man after 
death, and offered Nachiketa anything else that he might 
desire instead of this knowledge. But Nachiketa remained 
firm and would not accept anything but what he had asked 
for. Yama was pleased with the noble determination of 
Nachiketa and at last proceeded to reveal the secret to 
him. 
Then follows the discourse which extends over the next 
five chapters. The first chapter is a pretty setting to this 
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discourse like the well-known setting of the Bhagavad — 
Gita. 

The Katha Upanishad thus purports to be a revelation 
of the secret of existence after death. But actually in th 
five chapters there is not much about life after death, though — 
they deal with many important questions of metaphysics and 
theology, the chief among them being the nature of Brah- 
man, The Katha Upanishad, however, still continues to be 
regarded as a revelation of the subject of life after death, 
and has been enjoined to be, and is generally read at funeral | 
ceremonies. On this important question of life after death 
or the nature of the human soul, the Katha Upanishad has _ 
some yery pregnant and profound sayings. In the secon 
section of the first chapter, speaking of the soul, it declares 
“Knowing self is not born, dies not. He Sprang from noth- 
ing and nothing sprang from him. He is unborn, etern; 
everlasting and ancient. He is not destroyed, when the “th 
is killed. If the killer thinks that he kills and the kj 
thinks that he is killed, both of them do not 


know ( 


clear and emphatic declaration, not only of the imm 
but also of the eternity of the soul. The Bhagaved | 
adopted these verses as its own, and the idea of th 
of the soul which has permeated all subsequent 
thought may be said to have its origin here, In 
quent verse(2) it is said that, after death, some 
beings enter the womb, in order to have a bod 
enter immovable things according to their act 
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existence of the soul, believed in the formation of new orga- 
nisms, in accordance with the quality of past Karma. That 
is about all that we haye in the Katha Upanishad regarding 
the nature and future of the human soul, which it professed 
to declare with so much solemnity and preparation. There 
are, however, many fine passages about the nature of God 
and His relation with the finite soul. ‘‘God is spoken of as 
the great (Infinite) all-pervading, bodiless Soul residing in 
changeful bodies, though Himself bodiless.”(3) 

He is further spoken of as “‘smaller than the small, 
greater than the great, hidden in the cave (heart) of this 
living creature.” (4) 

Then there are the two beautiful verses in the second 
valli of the second chapter (verses 12, 13). 

“The one controller, the in-dwelling self of all beings 
who makes the one form manifold, whom the wise see in 
their own souls, theirs is everlasting bliss, not of others.” 

“The eternal among the changing, the consciousness of 
the conscious (beings) who though One, dispenses to many 
the objects of their desires. Whom the wise see as resid- 
ing in their souls, theirs is everlasting peace not of 
others.”’(5) 

He is also spoken of as “the person, who awakes while 
all else is asleep, making one desirable thing after another, 
that indeed is the bright, that is Brahman, that is called im- 
mortal. In Him all the worlds are established, nothing over- 
steps Him.” God is spoken of repeatedly and emphatically 
as the in-dwelling spirit of all beings, sarvabhutantar- 
atma.(6) 

God is also spoken of as life from whom all that exist 
have sprung.(7) 
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“Out of fear for Him fire gives heat, out of fear for 
Him the sun gives light.”(8) e 
Adverting to the relations of the human soul with God, 
they are described thus: ‘‘Shadow and light, entered the 
cave (of the heart), drinking their rewards, in the world 
of their own actions, dwelling on the highest summit.”’(9) 
This is rather a confused adaptation of this verse. “Two 
beautifully winged birds, friends inseparable, together cling 
to the same tree. One of them eats sweet fruits, the other 
looks on without eating.” This verse was originally to be 
found in the Rig Veda(10) and was adopted yerbatim in 
Mundaka Upanishad(11) and Swetaswatara-Upanishad.(12) 
In the original, of the two birds, only one is said to eat 
Sweet fruits, while the other, without eating, simply looks 
on. The Mundaka and Swetaswatara Upanishads haye 
taken over the yerse without any change. The two birds 
have been interpreted as the finite soul and God. The two 
are inseparably united as friends, and dwell together in the 
same tree (i.e. the body). But the one—the finite soul— 
eats sweet fruits, that is, enjoys the consequences of its 
actions. The other—God—simply looks on, that is, is not 
affected by the actions of the finite soul. Here, though the 
finite soul and the infinite God-haye been said to be two 
friends always united together and dwelling in the same 
body, God is not touched by the actions of his partner. The 
Mundaka and Swetaswatara Upanishads have taken over 
the verse without any change. But the Katha Upanishad, 
while taking over the idea that the two dwell together in 
the same place and are united together as light and shadow, 
makes both eat the fruits of good actions. This is not con- 
sistent with the orthodox view, nor is it consistent with 


(8) II. iii. 3. (9) 
(10) R.V, I. 164. 20. (ty 
(12) Swet. U. IV. 6, 
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common sense. God cannot be said to be affected by the 
actions of the human soul. 

The Katha Upanishad has repeatedly indicated the 
fruits of knowing God. It is, as in the other Upanishads, the 
attainment of immortality. “Those who know Him become 
immortal.”(13) This is the common aim and end of know- 
ing God according to all Upanishads. The words amrta and 
amrtatva (immortality) are very common in the Upanisha- 
dic literature. But what is meant by immortality? Else- 
where there may be considerable doubt as to the meaning 
of the phrase. Sometimes it would seem to mean death- 
Jessness, freedom from physical death. But the Katha 
Upanishad makes quite clear what it means by immortality. 
The Katha Upanishad at least does not use the word in 
the sense of physical death. Here it means the overcoming 
of desires. “‘When all the desires that entwine his heart 
are loosened, then the mortal becomes immortal and ob- 
tains Brahman.”’(14) ‘“‘When all the knots of the heart are 
snapped here, then the mortals become immortal, that is 
the teaching.”(15) So it is clear that by immortality the 
Katha Upanishad means freedom from all desire. 

A very remarkable, it may be said a unique, feature 
of the Katha Upanishad is its ethical emphasis. The Katha 
Upanishad is characterised by a lofty moral earnestness. The 
discourse of- Yama begins with the drawing of a distinction 
between right and wrong. Though Yama professed to speak 
of the secret of life after death, he commences the discourse 
by saying, “The right is one thing, pleasure is another thing. 
These two, having different objects, bind a man. It is well 
with him who accepts the good. But he who chooses the 
pleasant falls off from the object of life.’(16) Here the 
Opposition between the right and the pleasant, sreya and 
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preya (duty and pleasure) is yery pointed. The writer con- — 
tinues that the good and the pleasant confront a man. The 
wise man closely examines and distinguishes between them. 
The wise indeed prefer the right to the pleasant; but the 
wicked choose the pleasant owing to their desire for gain. 
and possession. The moral earnestness of the writer re- 
appears elsewhere as well. With an unmistakable ring of — 
conviction the writer lays down the dictum “One who has 
not stopped from evil conduct, who is not tranquil, and 
self-controlled, whose mind is not at rest, cannot obtain 1 God 
by knowledge.” (17), 
This is remarkable for an Upanishad. Here Jnana has 
been undervalued and moral integrity has been placed aboy 
it. The previous yerse(18) is even more remarkable, almost — ‘ 
curious. It approaches the Christian doctrine of Election, 
“This self cannot be gained by the reading of the scriptures 
nor by keen intellect, nor by much Gana He is atta: 


It is marvellous, like the Christian doctrine, and uniqu 
not only in the Upanishads but in the entire Hindu liter: 
ture of the period before the rise of the Vaishnaya schoo 


Altogether, the Katha Upanishad is a very remarkable Bro: 
duct of the age. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE TAITTIRIYA UPANISHAD 


“Works are no more than 
Animate faith and love.” 


Tue Taittiriya Upanishad originally formed a part of Tait- 
tiriya Aranyaka forming: the seventh, eighth and ninth pra- 
pathaka of the same. As an Upanishad it is divided into 
three chapters which, however, are called the vallis. These, 
in turn, are divided into a number of sections called the 
anuvakas. 

The Taittiriya Upanishad, as it has come down to us, 
consists of three chapters. Of these the second and third 
deal with an identical subject of profound significance with 
which the opening chapter has little connection. The open- 
ing chapter stands apart from the rest of the treatise by its 
Janguage, which is more archaic and evidently indicates a 
remote period of composition. Its earlier origin is further 
confirmed by frequent references to Vedic deities, which is 
yery rare in the Upanishads in general and is not found in 
the rest of the Taittiriya Upanishad. 

The chapter opens with an invocation to the Vedic 
gods, Mitra, Varuna, Aryama, Indra, Brihaspati and Vishnu, 
with a verse taken from the Rig Veda.(1) 

In the next passage, though obeisance is offered to the 
Upanishadic deity Brahman, Vayu is coupled with it and 
Vayu being declared to be the veritable Brahman. (2) 

Elsewhere also in the chapter more than once prominent 
reference is made to the Vedic gods. 


(@) RV. T. 90. 9. > (2) Tait U. I. 1. 
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This chapter appears to be primarily a treatise of the 
forest school. The author expresses a repeated desire for 
many scholars. ‘‘May scholars come to me, may scholars 


come to me swiftly, may they come to me from all direc- — 


tions.”(3) ‘‘As water goes to the lower level, as the months 
enter into the year, so may scholars come to me, oh 
Lord.”(4) The aloofness of this section of the treatise from 
the Upanishad teachings proper is also indicated by fre- 
quent prayers for earthly things: “May I be famous among 
men; may I be more exalted than the rich.”(5) “May (for- 
tune) bring unto me quickly and always clothes, food and 
drink. These bring unto me fortune of wool with cows.”(6) 
The opening chapter has no connection with the rest of the 
treatise, It is a somewhat disjointed collection of stray and 
heterogeneous subjects. 

The next verse professes to deal with matters pertain- 
ing to study. ‘‘We shall explain phonetics, letters, vowels, 
accents, etc.”(7) But the matter ends there and there is no 
mention of these subjects in the sequel. It is possible that, 
it formed a part of a treatise on those subjects, but some- 
how got displaced and was tacked on to this Upanishad. 
The chapter concludes with a noble exhortation to the 
student when he prepares to go home after the conclusion 
of his period of study, which alone should make it immortal. 

The main teaching for which the Taittiriya Upanishad 
occupies a high position in the Upanishad literature is the 
memorable declaration that Brahman is Ananda repeated 
with great emphasis in both the second and third chapters 
in different places. We shall try to understand later on the 
exact significance of the statement that Brahman is Ananda. 
Here we find at once that the Vedic’ world of thought is 


(4) Ibid. 
(6) Tait. U. I. 4. 
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left far behind; there is no question of Indra, Agni, Vayu. 
_ or of the ultimate deity being identified with any of these. 
The Taittiriya is impatient of any compromise or specula- 
‘tion about the popular Vedic deities. It boldly declares, 
“Know Brahman, from whom all these beings grow, by 
whom the created beings live and unto whom they pass 
when gone from here.”(8) It is further declared that Brah- 
man can be known only by earnest effort and deep medita- 
tion. (9) 

It is the second and third chapters which lend the Tait- 
tiriya. Upanishad its unique value; for, here is enunciated 
a conception of the universe, which—considering the age in 
Ww nich the treatise was composed—is marvellous. The writer 
re declares with great emphasis that the Ultimate Reality 
‘the | universe is ‘Loye (Ananda)’. But though there is 


other principles. Brahman or the ultimate principle is by 
is declared to be matter, life, consciousness, and knowl- 


that anna, literally food, is ithe Here by 
anna is vidently meant matter, though the form in which 
is best known and prized by men is prominent in 
It is this food or matter which is first declared to be 
n or the Ultimate Reality of the universe. And a 
plausible reason for this identification is given. The 
ciple had been enunciated that, that from which the 
grown and by which they are sustained is Brah- 
It is well-known that from matter or food beings 
0 ite that by food tee eae are. Seedeael ( 10) So 
fatter 
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the constitution of the universe, arrives at the profound 
truth that the Ultimate Reality behind the visible universe 
is Ananda or in modern popular phraseology ‘God is Loye.”” 
This is the subject matter of both the second and third chap- 
ters of the Taittiriya Upanishad. It lends the treatise a uni- 
que significance not only in the Upanishad literature but in 
the history of the development of the religious ideas of hu- 
manity. For, considering the age in which it was composed, 
one cannot but marvel at the vision of the rishi who realised 
Love as the Ultimate Reality of the universe. It was not 
a mere guess; the author arrives at this conclusion by a 
progressive analysis of the constitution of the universe step 
by step. To the question what is Brahman or the Ultimate 
Reality in the universe is returned the answer “Brahman 
is food or matter.”(11) This is the reply of the materialists 
of the present day. And this was not an altogether silly 
guess. Even now, after centuries of advance in experience 
and thought, there are people who consider matter to be the 
Ultimate Reality of the universe. But the rishis of the Upa- 
nishads did not take long to outgrow this, superficial view. 


They soon realised that behind matter there was a subtler 


and higher reality, viz., life: so the Taittiriya Upanishad 


said, “Above this material essence there is the essence of 
life. This universe is filled by it.?(12) 
the sages did not stop here. 

still higher reality. Step by step 
rose from matter to life, 


But the insight of 
They realised a higher and 
the sages of the Upanishads 
1 from life to mind, from mind to 
self-consciousness, and from self-consciousness to Ananda, 
“Deeper than this essence of life there is another essence, 
viz., mind; this universe is filled by it.’"(13) “Higher than 
the mind there is another essence, viz., reason; the universe 


(1) Tait, U. 1. 9. (12) Tait. U. Mm. 4. 
(13). Tait, U. TI. 3. yan we 
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is filled with it.°(14) “Higher than the essence of reason, 
there is a deeper reality, viz., Ananda. The universe is 
filled with it.”(15) 

Now what is this Ananda, which the Taittiriya Upani- 
shad declares to be the Highest Reality? The gradual pene- 
tration to the heart of the Ultimate Reality of the universe 
from matter onwards is significant indeed. There can be 
no doubt that the Aryan mind went deeper and deeper in 
search of the mystery of the universe, and the successive 
stages along which it marched are correct. It is but natural 
that at first matter was looked upon as the Ultimate Reality; 
but deeper meditation revealed that behind matter there was 
a more mysterious reality, viz., life; and still deeper than 
life there was the mind; above the mind the Taittiriya re- 
cognises a still higher reality which is called the vijnana- 
maya atma. Possibly by it the higher understanding or 
reason is to be understood; it is the principle which distin- 
guishes man from animals, and the highest of all, the Sup- 
reme Reality is Ananda. This Ananda is declared to be 
the Highest Reality, by which all else is sustained. “Who 
could move or who could live if this Ananda were not in 
the heayens?”(16) Bhrigu Varuni approaches his father and 
says, “Teach me, master, about Brahman.” The father ad- 
vises him to know Brahman by arduous meditation. Bhrigu 
follows his father’s advice and arrives at the conclusion that 
matter is Brahman. His father advises him to continue the 
search further and so step by step he arrives at the final 
conclusion that Brahman is Ananda. He traverses the same 
ground and arrives at the identical conclusion though in a 
different form. 

The question for us now is: What is meant by Ananda? 
Ananda has been translated as bliss. But I am decidedly 


(14) Tait. U. I. 3. (15) Tait. U. 1. 3. 
(16) Tait, U. 1 
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of the opinion that by Ananda was meant what we call 
Loye, From matter to life and from life to mind and rea- 

son there is a natural transition; and higher than reason is 

Love. The highest principle, the Ultimate Reality, in the 

universe is Love. The rishi of the Taittiriya realised this 

Supreme truth: Brahman is Love, or in modern phraseology, 

God is Love. It is doubtful whether the third chapter comes 

from the same source as the second or from a different 

source, and is brought in here owing to the similarity of 

ideas. The similarity of ideas and expressions are so close 

that they could hardly have come from two different sources. 

At the same time why should such identical ideas be Tepeat- 

ed without any addition or variation? Here Bhrigu, the son 

of Varuna, went to his father and asked to be instructed 

about Brahman. Varuna declared the familiar verse, which 

has been the well-known definition of God in the language 

of the Upanishads. “From whom all these beings grow, 

by whom the created beings live and unto whom they pass 

When gone from here: that is Brahman.”(17) He is the 

Brahman. He can only be known by earnest meditation, 
Bhrigu, according to the instruction of his father, engaged 
himself in meditation and by meditation realised the truth 
that “‘Brahman is matter or food (anna). From matter all 
these things have been born, by matter all these created 
beings live and unto matter they pass when 


gone from here,” 
Bhrigu again went to his father and told 


him the result of 
his meditation. The father asked him to seek further and 


meditate more deeply, Bhrigu again engaged himself in 
meditation and realized the deeper truth that God is life.(18) 
Bhrigu rises unto the deeper and deeper truth step up step 
from life to mind, from mind to understanding and from 
understanding to the highest truth that ‘God is Love’ as in 


(17) Tait. U. 11. 1. (18) Tait, U. mI, 2, 
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the second chapter. This has been called the “Bhargavi 
Varuni Vidya”—the revelation named after Bhrigu and 
Varuna. It is declared to have been established in the high- 
est heaven. Verily does it deserve to be called the highest 
revelation so far vouchsafed to men. All the succeeding 
centuries of wonderful progress in science and philosophy 
have not been able to outgrow this finding of the rishis of 
the Upanishads that Brahman is Anarida. God is Loye. 
From love have all beings been born and by love all created 
beings live. For the supreme insight into the heart of the 
universe, the Taittiriya Upanishad may well be considered 
as the highest Jandmark in the march of thought in the 
Upanishadic literature. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE MUNDAKOPANISHAD 


“Ye shall know the truth and the 
Truth shall make you free.” 


Tue Mundaka Upanishad is one of the purest gems of the 
Upanishadic literature, being of a uniformly high order, and. O25; 
almost entirely free from inferior matter. It is an Upanishad- 
of the Atharva Veda, and is diyided into three mundaka 
of two sections each. Thus the whole treatise is divide 


into six chapters but not in any regular method of ogi if 
division in the contents. £ 


The opening yerses purport to give the origin of the 
treatise, which is, of course, of not any historical value. Ti 
is said to haye been taught by Brahma, the maker and pr 
server of the world, to his eldest son, Atharya, who, in turn, 
taught it to Angira. Angira taught it to Satyabahu, the des. 
cendant of Bharadwaja, and the descendant of Bharadw: 
to the family of Angirasa as coming down from 
to inferiors. The immediate teacher of the Mundaka Up; 
nishad was one Angirasa who related it to Saunaka, a gre 

_ householder who came to him and asked: What is tt 

4 knowing which all this becomes known? 1 

MY it will be noted, is almost identical with that which » 
b Jaka Aruni asked his son Swetaketu in the Chhandogya t 

f lown a broad distine 

anakan hich ar 

pectively called the inf ic : t 

knowledge. The four Ve las and 

are the inferior ones. But that t 
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known, that is the Upanishads, constitutes superior knowl- 
edge. 

In the second chapter, the practice of Vedic rites is en- 
joined with much apparent earnestness. “Practise them con- 
stantly with firm resolve; this is the means of obtaining fruits 
of your action.”(1) But it is presently found that the sage 
is really condemning them as inferior. ‘‘Fools living in 
darkness in various ways, flatter themselves with the thought 
we are successful. Those who are devoted to deeds do not 
know (the truth) on account of attachment. When the fruits 
of their deeds are exhausted, they come back and become 
subject to sorrow. Fools considering sacrifices and benefi- 
cial deeds as the highest, know no other good. After enjoy- 
ing pleasures in heaven, gained by good deeds, they re- 
enter this or an inferior world. Those wise men with tran- 
quil hearts, who live in the forest on alms and practise dis- 
cipline and reverence, become sinless and repair through the 
way of the sun, where lives the immortal, undecaying per- 
son.”(2) The futility of the Vedic ceremonies could not 
have been condemned more ruthlessly. 

Verses indicating the nature of the Supreme Reality are 
not many in the Mundaka Upanishad. But a special fea- 
ture of this Upanishad is that it has tried to specify the 
nature of creation and the relation of the created world with 
the creator by a number of illustrations. Thus creation has 
been compared to the spinning of thread by a spider and 
the growth of the plants from the earth and the growth of 
hair in the human body. 

“As a spider gives out and takes in (its thread), as 
plants grow on the earth, as hair comes out from a living 
person, so in this world does everything come out of the 
undecaying One.”(3) 

JN) alanine 
8 The: 


(2) I. ii 9, 10, 11. 
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Creation has also been compared to sparks coming out 
of a blazing fire: 

“As sparks, similar to itself, come of a blazing fire by 
thousands, so, my dear, various creatures come out of the 
undecaying One and also return to it.’(4) These illustra- 
tions prove that creation is only the coming out of what 
already existed potentially in Brahman. The Mundaka 
Upanishad has quite a number of verses, grand alike in 
conception and beautiful in language, about the creation of 
the universe from the Ultimate Reality. 

Another special feature of the Mundaka Upanishad is 
the indication of the process of knowing God. There are 
several verses on the subject in this Upanishad. It has been 
declared generally that knowledge of God is not for the 
weak-minded.(5) The Mundaka Upanishad makes it 
abundantly clear that to know God involyes a long and 
arduous effort. Coming to details, it distinctly lays down 
that God cannot be seen by the eyes, nor apprehended by 
any other sense, much less attained by asceticism (tapasya) 
or by (meritorious) deeds. 

“He cannot be attained by the eye, by aes, or by 
the other senses. He cannot be obtained by austerities and 
deeds.” (6) 

It is further laid down that the knowledge of God can- 


not be attained by the mere reading of scriptures nor by” 


recitation of texts, nor by keen intellect. The Mundaka 
Upanishad compares the process of divine knowledge to that 
of hitting a distant object with an arrow. God is the target, 
the soul is the arrow and Om or Pranaya is the bow, and 
as the skilful archer hits the target with diligent and careful 
attention, so also the deyoted seeker can know God by care- 
ful attention. On the positive side it is said that God can be 


8 ie i, 1 (5) Wl. ii, 3, 
shibe8s 
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attained by the practice of truth, by complete knowledge, 
by tapasya and brahmacharya. 

“This self is always attainable by truth, by discipline, 
by right knowledge and brahmacharya.” (7) 

This is a very true and profound saying. Everyone of 
the four conditions laid down for the attainment of God 
suggests a world of thought, but we cannot linger on this 
aspect of the question, fascinating and agreeable though it 
is. We may just add a word to clear off an apparent con- 
tradiction between this verse and one already quoted in 
which it has been declared that God cannot be attained by 
tapasya.(8) Here on the other hand the sage lays down 
tapasya as one of the conditions of knowing God. The con- 
tradiction is only in form. What the writer means is that 
God cannot be known by mere asceticism, but surely true 
self-control and earnest meditation are essential aids for the 
knowledge of God. In another verse the sage has discovered 
a still deeper truth, namely, God can be seen when the in- 
nermost heart has been purified by knowledge. 

“When one is purified through pure knowledge, he per- 
ceiyes that indivisible one by meditation.” (9) q 

This is remarkable for its insight and close similarity ’ 
with the saying of Jesus: “Blessed are the pure in heart : 
for they shall see God.”(10) Both Jesus and the writer of 7 
the Mundaka Upanishad, reserve the beatitude of God vision 
for the pure-hearted. It is to be noted that in both these 
scriptures the term used for the process is seeing and not 
knowing. Jesus says, They shall see God. The Mundaka 
Upanishad likewise uses the word “pashyate”. The Upani- 
shad, however, emphasises the importance of knowledge as 
well for the attainment of God. In a previous verse already 
referred to, we haye seen that complete knowledge has been 


@) i. s. (8) UL i. 8. 
(9) IL. i. 8. (10) Matthew, V. 8. 
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declared to be one of the conditions of knowing God. Here, 
knowledge is said to be the means of attaining purity of 
heart. It would seem that according to the Mundaka Upa- 
nishad purity of heart is the final and essential condition of 
seeing God, and Brahmacharya, tapas, practice of truth and 
complete knowledge are the means of attaining the purity 
of heart. 

The Mundaka Upanishad lays down another curiously 
remarkable dictum on the question of attaining God. The 
second section of the third Mundaka, after saying that the 
Supreme Spirit cannot be attained by vast learning and 
keen intellect, declares that He can be attained by him only 
whom He chooses. That spirit elects him as his own body 
or self. 

“He is obtainable by him alone whom He elects. To 
him this Self reveals his own nature.”(11) 

This is marvelously akin to the Calvinistic doctrine of 
election. There can be no suggestion of borrowing on 
either side. It must be said that the same spiritual fact has 
been discerned, independently, by two teachers far apart 
in age and clime. The Mundaka Upanishad is very explicit 
on the subject of knowing God or God vision, and its teach- 
ing on this question is very important. The saying that God 
elects him whom he chooses is the germ of the later doc- 
trine of grace in the Bhakti movement in the subsequent 
history of religious development in India. 


The Mundaka Upanishad has also some important pro- - 


nouncement on the result of knowing God. As the final re- 
sult of knowing God, the individual is said to beome im- 
mortal (amrta).(12) What is meant by becoming immortal 
has fortunately been specified by the sage in the same verse. 
He becomes released from the knots of the heart, and crosses 


(1) Td. i 
A. W.—6 


8. (12) TH. i. 9. 
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or overcomes sorrow and sin. It is further declared that 
“one who knows God, becomes God.”(13) This idea is not 
quite unique to the Mund: Upanishad: it is to be occa- 
sionally found elsewhere in some other Upanishads. The 
exact nature of this identification of the knower with Brah- 
man seems to have been specified in the following verse: 

“As rivers flowing to the ocean, enter it using its name 
and form, so (one) knowing (God) enters the divine person 
who is higher than the high, being released from name and 
form.’”(14) That is to say, the individual, on having at- 
tained the knowledge of God, loses his separate existence, 
and he is merged with God. This of course is the well- 
known monistic theory, which was fully developed by San- 
kara in later times. Altogether the Mundaka Upanishad is 
one of the most important parts of Upanishadic literature, 
many of the important doctrines of this school being clearly 
defined in it. be 

Before concluding this chapter on the Mundaka it would 
be advisable to refer to the nomenclature of this Upanishad 
as well as to the kernel of the philosophy con- 
tained therein. 

Whether the term Mundaka has any connection with the 
traditional Buddhist mendicant who used to shave his hair 
off as against the Brahmana who dressed his hair carefully 
and displayed it by a peculiar arrangement or whether it is 
derived from the root Munda meaning “to shaye” is not 
certain, the fact remains that the ancient commentators used 
to call it ‘the shaving Upanishad’, possibly because the teach- 
ings in this Upanishad cut off the errors of the mind, as if 
with a razor. Whatever may be the final conclusion re- 
garding the nomenclature, it cannot be gainsaid that for the 
first time in the Upanishadic literature the main object is to 


(13) U1. if. 9. (14) IT. it 8. 
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teach the highest knowledge—the knowledge of Brahman— 
which cannot be obtained either by sacrifices or by worship, 
as has been declared here. 

The philosophy of the Mundakopanishad is centered 
round the famous Rig Vedic verse of the two birds.(15) 

“Two birds with fair wings, knit with bonds of 
friendship 
In the same sheltering tree have found a refuge 
One of the twain eats the sweet Fig-tree’s fruitage 
The other eating not regardeth only.” 
(Griffith's translation). 

The Mundakopanishad’s equivalent is to be found in 
the first Khanda of the third Mundaka. 

“Two birds inseparable friends 

Cling to the same tree 

One of them eats the sweet fruit 

The other looks on without eating.”’(16) 

The distinctions sought to be emphasised by the seer 
of the Upanishad consists in separating the Jeeyatma from 
the Paramatma—the latter though inseparably connected 
with the former, unlike it, eats not the fruit but remains a 
passive looker-on, with the result that the eater of the fruits 
is bound down by his Karma and has to pass through the 
mill of life undergoing all its travails. Thus the Mundako- 
panishad carries us to the logical conclusion of the Upani- 
Shadic thought which ultimately became the forerunner of 
the Atman’s theory which later blossomed at full in the 
Bhagavad Gita. 


(15) R.V. I, 164, 20. (16) Cf. S.U. IV. 6; Katha III. 1. 
A. W—7 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE KENOPANISHAD 


“Our souls grow up to the light, we must keep our 
eyes on the light, and look no lower.” 


Tue Kenopanishad is a beautiful treatise in the best Upa- 
nishadic style, having a unity of purpose though perhaps not 
unity of authorship. The last twenty-one verses (14-34) 
appear from their style to have been the composition of 
an earlier age, and were tacked on by the author of the first 
thirteen verses to his composition, as they admirably con- 
firmed his views by a parable. The entire Upanishad is a 
typical example of the Upanishadic conception of God, parti- 
cularly with reference to His relation to human understand- 
ing. The subject is introduced with the query as to who 
supplies the motive power to the mind, life and the senses 
to go to their respective objects and perform their tasks. 

“Under whose lead does the understanding go to its 
object? Under whose lead does the vital power, the chief 
of the internal organs, perform its work? Under whose 
lead do people utter these words and which God leads the 
eyes and the ears to their subject?’’(1) 

It is to be noted that it is not the wonders of the ex- 
ternal world that stimulate this searching inquiry; the ques- 
tion is not who it is that moves the sun and the moon and 
the stars in the trackless paths, not who it is that has created 
the earth and the heavens. The problem which stirs the 
wonder of the sage more profoundly and intimately is the 
mystery of the human mind. How is it that mind, the vital 
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powers, the organ of the speech, the eyes and the ears do 
their work? And the answer is that there is one who is 
“the ear of the ear, the mind of mind, the life of life, and 
the eye of eye; by whom the senses, life and the mind are 
sustained and regulated.”(2) Then follow a number of 
verses sublime in insight and beautiful in expression indicat- 
ing the nature of that underlying Reality. 

“The eye does not reach Him, neither speech nor mind: 
we do not know how to reach him nor even do we know 
him.”(3) 

“He is above the known as well as above the unknown. 
So we have heard from our predecessors who spoke of 
Him.”’(4) 

“Who cannot be comprehended by the mind which is 
said to know the mind. He is Brahman, know him, and not 
this that you worship.”’(5) 

“That which people do not smell with the organ of 
smelling, that by which the power of smelling is led—know 
that alone to be Brahman. It is not this—what people 
worship.”’(6) 

And yet it is not agnosticism. The Kenopanishad may 
be said to haye answered the sentimental cry of despair of 
the modern agnosters long ago. It fully recognises the limit- 
ation of the human mind. Nowhere has the grandeur of 
the Infinite been more vividly related. ‘‘The eye does not 
reach it, nor the speech, nor the mind.” 

But at the same time we are not in utter darkness. “I 
do not think I know Brahman well. I neither do not know 
it, nor knew it. Whoever amongst us understands the pro- 
position, ‘it is not that I do not know it nor know it” " does 
know it.””(7) 


(OV oe @) 1.2. 
(4) 1 3. 6) 1,4, 
(6) T. 8. (7) IL 2. 
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“He who thinks he knows Brahman does not know it. 
he who thinks he does not know Brahman, does know it. 
Brahman is unknown to the wise and known to the 
ignorant.” (8) 

The fundamental teaching of the Kenopanishad is that 
all power is of Brahman, and it is by the power of Brahman 
that others live, moye or do anything. To illustrate this 
truth a beautiful parable is narrated in the latter half of the 
book, which is probably a work of independent and earlier 
origin. It is said that the gods were victorious through the 
powers of Brahman in the war with the asuras. But they 
ascribed the glory to themselyes. Brahman, conscious of 
their blind vanity, appeared before them; but the gods could 
not understand who this adorable Presence was. Agni 
approached him when Brahman asked him who he was. 
Agni replied that he was Agni (of great fame). Brahman 
asked what were his powers; Agni replied that he could 
burn all that existed. Then Brahman placed a straw before 
him, asking him to burn it. Agni tried his utmost but could 
not burn it. So he returned to the gods crestfallen and said 
he could not understand who the Presence was. Then the 
gods sent Vayu on the same errand and with a similar re- 
sult. Finally Indra, the greatest among the gods, was com- 
missioned for the task, but as he approached the adorable 
Presence, it vanished. Then there appeared in the sky a 
goddess of transcendent splendour who, on being asked, ex- 
plained to Indra that the adorable Presence was Brahman, 
by whose might they obtained victory. 

The Upanishad concludes with the remark that who- 
ever knows this truth is established in the highest heaven, 
having overcome all sirts. 


() U3. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE PRASHNOPANISHAD 


All things are created by the Om 
The love-form is His body 

He is without form, without quality 
Seek thou union with Him.—Kapir. 


ANOTHER Upanishad which purports to discuss certain fun- 
damental questions like those of the Kenopanishad is the 
Prashnopanishad. The very name, which means the ques- 
tion or query, indicates the nature of the subject. The book 
consists of six chapters dealing with six questions which, 
however, are not so serious and searching as those of the 
Kenopanishad, nor the answers so profoundly illuminating. 
The book opens with the account of six seekers after truth 
who went to the sage Pippalada with a view to get some 
instruction regarding certain important questions. The sage 
agreed to impart the knowledge if he happened to know 
it. One of the inquirers, Kabandhi, son of Katya, asked, 
“Whence have these creatures been born?” To him the 
Sage replied, “The god of creatures, being desirous of hay- 
ing creatures, meditated. After meditation he created Prana 
and Rayi. From this couple all creatures are born,” Then 
the Upanishad proceeds to explain who Prajapati is, the 
lord of creatures, and who Prana and Rayi are, Prajapati 
is said to be the year, and Prana the sun, and Rayi, the 
moon. Proceeding farther, the month is said to be the lord 
of creatures, its bright half Prana and the dark half Rayi. 
Farther on, day and night are explained to be Prana and 
Rayi. Thus though the question raised is an important one, 
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the answer is neither appropriate nor serious. It may be 
noted the answer is based on the Taittiriya, II.6, which 
deals with the subject of creation. In the Taittiriya also 
the act of creation is preceded by meditation. But whereas 
in the Taittiriya it is He, the Brahma, who, being desirous 
of many, meditated, and having meditated, created all these 
that exist: “He wished—let me become many, let me be 
born. He meditated and having meditated he created all this 
whatever there is,”(1) in the Prashnopanishad it is Praja- 
pati who, being desirous of having creatures, creates Prana 
and Rayi, and not the creatures directly. Prana and Rayi 
“are the authors of Brahmanas and the Puranas than of the 
Upanishads—the subsequent creation. This is more in the 
style of the Brahmanas and the Puranas than of the Upa- 
nishads. Anyhow the answer of sage Pippalada is not of 
much importance. 

The second chapter declares the supremacy of Prana, 
the vital powet. But its connection with the reply to the 
second question is not clear. The question asked by the 
second of the inquirers, Vaidarbhi, the son of Bhrigu, is: 
“How many gods keep what has been created, how many 
manifest this, and who is the greatest among them?”(2) 
But from what follows it would appear that the question 
was merely who supports this body, or what powers support 
the body. Sage Pippalada replied it is ether, wind, fire, 
water, earth, speech, mind, eyes and ear. In reply to the 
second part of the question, he says that Prana is the great- 
est of these, though Prana is not mentioned as one of the 
powers supporting the body. The entire chapter is devoted 
to the glorification of Prana, the vital power. The suprem- 
acy of Prana is proyed by practical demonstration. When 
Prana goes out all the other vital powers lose their strength. 


(1) Tait. I. 6. (2) Prashnopanishad II. 1. 
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The very same illustration or parable is found in the Chhan- 
dogyopanishad, chapter V. 

The third chapter continues the inquiry on Prana. The 
third inquirer, Kausalya, son of Aswala, asked the question: 
“Whence does this Prana come? How does it come with 
this body? How does it go out? How does it support what 
is without and what is within?” Sage Pippalada admits the 
difficult nature of the questions. But in consideration of the 
earnestness of the inquirer he condescends to answer as fol- 
lows: “As a king commands officials, asking them to rule 
these villages or those, so does that Prana dispose the other 
Pranas each for their separate work.”(3) Then follows a 
fanciful division of Prana into five Pranas and their resid- 
ence in the different parts of the body in the style of later 
casuistry. 

The only thing which may be said to be the most im- 
portant contribution of the Prashnopanishad is that Prana 
is born of the Self. “This Prana is born of the Self.”(4) 
Declaring the exact process by which Prana is born of Atma, 
it is stated, “Like the shadow thrown on a man, this (Prana) 
is spread out oyer it (Brahman). By the resolve of the 
mind it comes into this body.”(5) The meaning is not 
very clear. Prana is said to come to the body by mano- 
kritena. Sankara renders it as resolve of the mind (mmanas 
sankalpa). Max Muller translates it “by the work of the 
mind” and adds to the note, “‘the good or evil deeds, which 
are the work of the mind.” Max Muller’s rendering fits in 
with the theory that the soul assumes a body in accordance 
with the deeds of the past life. 

The fourth chapter deals with the mystery of the sleep- 
ing and waking state. The fourth inquirer, Gargya, the son 
of Saurya, asked the question, “Sir, what are they that sleep 


“@) Prashna. IL 4, @) Prashna, TIT. 3. 
() Prashna, UI. 3. 
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in this man, and what are they that awake in him? What 
power is it that sees dreams? Whose is the happiness? On 
what do all these depend?” The answer of sage Pippalada 
seems to amount to this, that during sleep all the senses are 
withdrawn and rest in the mind. Therefore the sleeping man 
does not see, or hear, etc. The person who sees, hears, etc., 
is said to rest in the Supreme Self. ‘He rests in the supreme 
undecaying Self.’?(6) 

“Indeed all things, water, air, fire, etc., with their subtle 
elements are said to rest in the Supreme Self and he who 
Knows the Supreme Self becomes all-knowing,’?(7) 

In the fifth chapter, the next inquirer, Satyakama, the 
son of Sibi, asked the question, “What world does a man 
gain who meditates on the syllable Aum up to the time of 
death?” The sage replies that the man who meditates on 
the first measure of the syllable Aum returns to this world. 
If he meditates on the second measure, ise. U, he goes to 
Heaven. If he meditates on the Supreme Person with the 
help of the syllable Aum in its three measures, he reaches 
the radiant sun. The wise man gains this world by the Rig 
yerses, Heaven by the Yajur verses, and by the Sama verses 
he gains that world of which the wise know. Verily, with 
the help of the syllable Aum, he obtains that which is calm, 
undecaying, immortal, fearless and the highest. 

In the sixth and the last chapter, Sukesa, the son of 
Bharadwaja, asked the question, ‘‘Where is that person 
with sixteen parts?” The sage replies, ““What person dwells 
in the human body itself, in whom these sixteen parts grow.” 
What these sixteen parts are is not specified. But the Per- 
son seems to be identified with the Supreme Self, as it is 
said that everything springs from His reason and merges 
in Him. 


(6) Prashna. IV. 9. (7) Prashna. TV, 11. 
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Sage Pippalada says that he who knows so far about the 
Supreme Brahman has nothing higher than that. The in- 
quirers returned satisfied with the instruction of the 
teacher. NY 
On the whole, the Prashnopanishad does not reach the 
height of the more important Upanishads and may be class- 
ed among the Upanishads of secondary importance. i 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE AITAREYA UPANISHAD 


“O how may I ever express that secret word? 

O how can I say He is not like this and He is like that? 
If I say He is within me the Universe is ashamed 

If I say He is without me, it is falsehood.” —Kanir. 


Tue Aitareya is a small treatise of three chapters of which 
the last alone, consisting of four paragraphs, is of yalue to 
the Upanishadic literature. The first two chapters are more 
allied to the Brahmanas than the Upanishads. They deal 
with the subject of creation and are of the nature of Brah- 
manic speculations with the difference that instead of Pra- 
japati, Atma is declared to have existed from the 
beginning. 

Tt is only in the third chapter that the proper subject 
of an Upanishad is dealt with. Here the question is raised: 
Who is the Self, that is worshipped? Is it that by which 
colour is seen, or that by which sound is heard, or that by 
which smell is smelt, or that by which speech is spoken or 
that by which taste. is tasted? And the ready and unfalter- 
ing answer given is that it is not any of these which is the 
Self (Atma). These, as well as Indra, Prajapati and all the 
gods as well as all creatures are established, guided 
and sustained by the Self, who is called Prajna (Rea- 
son) in the Aitareya, as has been called Ananda in the 
Taittiriya. 


weet ae 


CHAPTER ~ XVIII 
THE SWETASWATARA UPANISHAD 
“Live pure, speak true, right wrong.” 


Awonc the genuine and more important Upanishads, the 
Swetaswatara may safely be placed at the end of the col- 
lection. There are unmistakable marks of its later origin. 
The vigour and freshness, both in thought and language, 
have visibly declined, and there are evident traces of labour- 
ed speculation and artificiality. It would seem that the 
treatise is the product of an age when the creative origin- 
ality, which is characteristic of the Upanishadic literature, 
had exhausted itself. 

The Swetaswatara Upanishad is definitely associated 
with a particular name, at the close of the book. It is stated 
that it was narrated by the wise rishi Swetaswatara to a 
revered band of sages, and there is no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of the statement. The Upanishad is known to 
belong to the Taittiriya or Black Yajur Veda, r 

The Swetaswatara Upanishad bears Many marks of a 
comparatively later date in the Upanishadic age. Its con- 
ception of the Supreme Being, though fully reflecting the 
predominant colour of the Upanishadic period, has consider- 
ably advanced towards the later Bhakti movement. The 
name by which the Supreme Being is often called is Deva 
in the Swetaswatara, though the names Atman and Brah- 
man are not altogether absent. The peculiarly Upanishadic’ 
form of indicating the Supreme Being by the indefinite name 
Tat, is also not rare in this Upanishad. But at the same 
time the tendency to call the Supreme Being by what may 
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be called a personal name is quite evident. The name that 
occurs oftenest in the Swetaswatara is Rudra. It is interest- 
ing to note that the later synonym of Rudra, Hara, has al- 
teady made its appearance in this Upanishad. 

“That which is perishable is the Pradhana (Primary 
matter); the immortal and imperishable is Hara.” (1) 

The Swetaswatara Upanishad, like several others, 
opens with the inquiry regarding the mystery of existence. 
But it is to be noted here that the query is not about the 
mystery of thought and life but it is, “Whence have we come 
and what is the cause of life and existence?’ The technical 
term cause (karana), which is so common in later specula- 
tions, has already made its appearance. A further mark 
of later origin is to be found in the second verse of the first 
adhyaya, where we find a number of answers given to the 
query regarding the cause of existence, which are known to 
have been propounded in later times. These answers are 
rejected. 

“Should time, nature, fate, chance, the elements or the 
Purusha be considered as the cause, the combination of these 
cannot be the cause, as it depends upon the Self. The Self 
is not the Lord as it is subject’ to pleasure and pain.’?(2) 
This verse points to the existence of various theories regard- 
ing the cause of the world, such as time, fate, nature, chance, 
etc., which are not to be found in other Upanishads and are 
known to have been prevalent in later times. The Swetas- 
watara Upanishad rejects these alternative theories and 
affirms the Upanishadic doctrine of Brahman or Atman to 
pe the sole cause. But it is to be noted that it associates 
something else with Brahman in the act of creation. Brah- 
man ereates the universe, but with the help of Maya(3) or 
dhana.(4) These are new terms and ideas which are 
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absent or rare in the genuine Upanishads and are charac- 
teristic of a later age. Brahman or creator is frequently 
spoken of as Mayi(5)—having Maya or lord of Maya. Maya 
is explained as Nature; and Mayi as the Great Lord. 

“Know then Prakriti (nature) is Maya and the great 
Lord the Mayin.’’(6) 

Elsewhere pradhana is associated with Brahman in the 
act of creation. 

“The one Lord, who has, out of his own nature, cover- 
ed himself like a spider, with threads derived from prad- 
hana.”(7) It is not quite clear what the writer means by 
the word pradhana. It is well-known at later stages of 
Hindu thought, pradhana played an important part and be- 
came a technical term. In the Swetaswatara Upanishad prad- 
hana is explained as the transient as against God who is 
Indestructible and Immortal.(8) 

It is significant that the very simile which has been used 
by Mundaka Upanishad in describing the process of crea- 
tion, namely, the spider spinning out threads, has been ad- 
opted by the Swetaswatara, but the latter adds pradhana to 
it, of which there is no mention in the Mundaka Upanishad. 
In the Swetaswatara, the thread is spoken of as born of 
pradhana (tantubhih pradhanajaih). This is clearly a later 
development. There is no clue however to measure the in- 
terval. Similarly the Swetaswatara has taken over the beau- 
tiful passage of the Katha Upanishad. “He is the Eternal 
among the eternals, the Thinker among thinkers, who, 
though One, fulfils the desires of many,”(9) But in place of 
the third line the following has been substituted Tat karanam 
sankhya yogadhigamyam. This distinctly affects the beauty 
of the original yerse. But here we get a clue to the new 


(5) IV. 10. (6) IV. 10, 
(7) VI. 10. (8) 1. 10. 
(9) VI. 13. 
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developments in the Swetaswatara. It is evident that the | 
Swetaswatara has been largely influenced by the Sankhya 
and Yoga philosophies which are distinctly mentioned by 
name in this line. There are numerous other traces of the 
influence of Sankhya philosophy in the Swetaswatara Upa- 
nishad. The mixture of the Sankhya theory of pradhana has 
already been noticed. 

Though of a comparatively ater origin the Swetaswa- 
tara Upanishad must undoubtedly be classed among the 
genuine Upanishads. Its fundamental teachings are quite 
identical with those of other Upanishads. The unity and — 
spirituality of the Ultimate Reality behind the universe are 
declared with great emphasis. 

“Rudra, who regulates all worlds by his powers, is one 
only; the wise do not acknowledge a second.”(10) 

“Who, being one only, regulates all those causes in- 
cluding time and Self.”(11) 

“He, without any colour, who with set purpose by 
means of his power (Sakti) produces endless colours, in 
whom all this comes together in the beginning, and comes 
asunder in the end—may he, the god, endow us with goo 
thoughts.”(12) 

This one Ultimate Reality is declared to be the indwel- 
Jing spirit pervading the entire universe. 

“The god who is in fire, who is in water, who inter- 
penetrates the whole world, who is in herbs, who is in big 
trees,—to that God I bow again and again.”’(13) 

The Swetaswatara Upanishad specifies the manner in 
which the one God dwells in the entire universe. 

“As oil is found in linseeds, butter in curd, water in 


(10) Hl. 2. (i) at3, 
(12) TV, 1. (13) IL 17. 
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tiverbeds, (full of sand), so, he who seeks the Self with 
truth and austerities, finds it in himself.”(14) 

A very important feature of the Swetaswatara is that 
it is fully acquainted with most of the subtle speculations 
of the later Hindu thought. 

There are unmistakable traces in the Swetaswatara of 
a close acquaintance with and even of an attempt at re- 
conciliation of the ideas, which, in later speculations, were 
formulated in the Sankhya and Yoga philosophy as in the 
verse already quoted.(15) 

The dualism of Sankhya, if not quite established, is 
already visible in the Swetaswatara. The well-known yerse 
of the Rig Veda, making the individual soul an equal partner 
with the supreme soul, has been adopted by the 
Swetaswatara. 

“Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same tree, 
One of them eats the sweet fruit while the other looks on 
without eating.” (16) 

Moreover, the individual soul is spoken of as unborn, 

“There are two, one knowing (Iswata), the other not- 
knowing (Jiva), both unborn.” (17) 

The Sankhya doctrine of God or Purusha, being only 
the witness and not the actor, is also to be found in germ 
in the Swetaswatara Upanishad. r 


As in the Sankhya system, God is spoken of as th 
bhokta. ie 


Finally, Kapila, the reputed propounder of the Sankh 
philosophy, is mentioned by name.(18) ya 
Some commentators including Sankara haye in; 
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We can well understand Sankara’s unwillingness to admit 
the mention of the founder of a rival system in the 
Upanishad. 

Similarly, the traces of the influence of Yoga philoso- 
phy in the Swetaswatara Upanishad are unmistakable. The 
word Yoga and its derivatives are of frequent occurrence 
throughout the Swetaswatara Upanishad. 

“When one practising Yoga truly sees Brahman by 
seeing himself as one sees objects by a Jamp.”(19) 

“By meditation, by Yoga, and unity with him the world 
illusion is, at the end, completely removed.” (20) 

Not only Yoga in the general sense, but Yoga of a 
technical nature seems to have been already developed when 
the Swetaswatara was composed, In later times various 
supernatural powers were said to be developed by the prac- 
tice of Yoga. In the Swetaswatara Upanishad, we find the 
beginnings of such deyelopments. It is claimed that light- 
ness, health, freedom from avarice, brightness of colour, 
sweetness of tone, a pleasant scent, and the smallness of 
excretions are the first results of Yoga.(21) 

It is also said that, in the practice of Yoga, phantoms 
of mist, smoke, the sun, air, fire, fire-flies, lightning, crystal 
and the moon, arise as premonitions of the revelation of 
Brahman. (22) 

Detailed instructions regarding the place and posture of 
practising Yoga “are also to be found in the Swetaswa- 
tara: 


“One should practise Yoga, in a clear and level place, 
free from pebbles, fire and sand, favourable to the mind, 
removed from the presence of sound, water-shed, and other 


(19) UH. 15. (20) f. 10. 
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things painful to the eyes, adjacent to a caye and guarded 
from the winds.”(23) 

As regards posture, it is enjoined that while practising 
Yoga, one should keep his chest, neck and head in a straight 
line with his body elevated. (24) 

Such passages clearly show that the Sankhya and Yoga 
philosophies have already made considerable progress. This 
does not mean that the existing treatises on Sankhya and 
Yoga had been written. They undoubtedly are of later 
origin, but it is probable that the schools of thought which 
produced these works in later times had already come into 
existence. 

Another mark of the later origin of the Swetaswatara 
Upanishad is to be found in the conception and the name 
of God as the Supreme Reality in it. The well-known idea 
of God being the One Indwelling Presence, was no doubt 
kept intact in the Swetaswatara. But God has become more 
personal in the Swetaswatara Upanishad. He is frequently 
spoken of in the masculine. The terms Brahman and Atman 
have become rarer. The term that is mostly used, with 
reference to Ultimate Reality, is Deva. Still more significant 
is the use of the words Rudra and Hara—as names of God— 
ferms which came into vogue in a later stage of development 
of Hindu thought and which are not to be found through- 
out the genuine Upanishadic literature. It is also to be noted 
that the Swetaswatara Upanishad is not satisfied with mere 
knowledge of God, but insists on devotion to Him. In the 
Upanishadic period, knowledge of God was considered 
sufficient for the Supreme Beatitude. Again and again it 
has been declared in the Upanishad that by knowing Brah- 
man, one attains immortality. But the Swetaswatara de- 
mands devotion to God in addition to knowledge. 


(23) HL. 10, (24) I. 8. 
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“They who know Brahman, and are devoted to Him, 
are freed from reincarnation; by knowing Him, they trans- 
cend the world.”(25) 

Here we find that one must be deyoted to Him as 
well as know Him, Similarly the doctrine of grace or mercy 
has made its appearance in the Swetaswatara Upanishad. 
Such phrases as ‘grace of God’ (dhatuh prasada) are of fre- 
quent occurrence in the Swetaswatara Upanishad. 

It is evident in the Swetaswatara Upanishad that we 
are already on the threshold of the Bhakti movement, which 
became fully developed in the post-Buddhistic times. In- 
deed, in the concluding verse of the Swetaswatara Upani- 
shad not only devotion (Bhakti) to God, is definitely men- 
tioned by name but also Bhakti to Guru was enjoined,— 
an idea which was very common and widespread in the later 
medizval Hinduism. 


5) 1. 7. 


CHAPTER XIX 
AN ESTIMATE OF THE UPANISHADS 


“Open your eyes of Love and see 
Him who pervades this world!”—Kapir. 


WE have now examined the more important and authentic 
Upanishads and are in a position to estimate their place and 
value in the religious evolution in India. It can justly be 
said that they constitute a glorious chapter in the religious 
literature not only of India but of humanity. The authors 
of these remarkable books have ventured to ask the most 
daring questions and to discuss the most penetrating prob- 
lems and the fundamental realities of the universe, and 
they have arrived at the conclusion which is of permanent 
interest and abiding value to seekers after truth of all ages 
and all countries. 

Analysing the constitution of the universe, more parti- 
cularly the marvels of the human mind, the Upanishads have 
arrived at the truth that there is One Eternal, All-Pervading, 
Indwelling Reality, which they call the Atman, the Self or 
Spirit and Brahman the Great or the Infinite. Behind the 
bewildering mass of phenomena of most diverse nature, the 
Upanishads have seen one fundamental Reality. “The one 
ruler who is the Inner Self of all beings who makes mani- 
fold the one form.”(1) 

“There is one Rudra only; they do not allow a second, 
who rules this world by his might. 
persons, and after having created the whole universe, He 
preserves them and draws them together at the end of 
time.” (2) 


(1) Katha. U. V. 12. (2) Swet. U, MI 2, 
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Here we have the most comprehensive synthesis ever 
reached by human thought. It is the One Reality who is 
in fire and water, who dwells in the whole universe. (3) 

Tt is this One Power which moves and guides the sun, 
the moon and the stars, 

“The sun shineth out of fear for Him; the fire burneth 
out of fear; Indra, Vayu, and Death, the fifth, move out 
of fear.” (4) 

This All-Pervading Reality dwells in the soul of all. 
He is the indwelling presence. “He is the ear of the ear, 
the mind of the mind, the speech of speech. He is the life 
of life, the eye of the eye.”(5) 

But the most intimate knowledge of Him, is when we 
know Him as the Soul of our soul. “The wise who see him 
as dwelling in our soul, theirs is the abiding peace and not 
of any one else.’’(6) 

“He who sees all things in the self and self in all things, 
does not keep himself aloof, for that reason.”’(7) 

This conception of God as the Indwelling Presence in 
everything, which has been called the immanental conception 
in modern philosophical phraseology, may be said to be the 
predominant feature of the Upanishads. It is really remark- 
able how this idea, which is beginning to be realised only 
recently by Western thinkers, was so firmly grasped by the 
sages of the Upanishads. 

The Upanishads most emphatically repudiate all physi- 
cal representations of the Ultimate Reality which they call 
the Spirit. 

“His form is not manifest to eyes. No one can ‘see him 


with the eyes.”(8) 


(4) Katha. IT. 3. 3, 
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“He cannot be reached by the eyes, nor by words, nor 
by the other senses, nor can he be obtained by asceticism or 
by sacrificial deeds.” (9) 

The Supreme Spirit is beyond the reach of the senses. 
Even the mind cannot grasp Him. Speech with mind came 
back baffled in the attempt to reach Him.(10) 

He is the Infinite beyond the reach of the senses and 
the mind. 

“The eye does not go there, neither the speech, nor 
the mind. We do not know it. We do not know how to 
impart instruction about it.7(11) “He is different from 
what we know and from what we do not know.” (12) 

Tn the Upanishads the Supreme Spirit is often indicated 
by negatives. 

“He is neither coarse nor fine, neither short nor long, 
neither red nor moist, neither shadow nor darkness, neither 
air nor ether, without attachment, without taste, without 
smell, without eye, without ear, without speech, without 
name, without light, without mouth, without life. He can- 
not be compared to anything.”(13) 

. Indeed some of the Upanishads emphatically declared 
that Brahman can only be defined as not this, not that.(14) 

That incomprehensible Brahman can be defined only 
as “not this, not that.” The Upanishads haye been most 
deeply impressed by the infinitude of the Ultimate Reality. 
In indicating this aspect of the infinitude of the Supreme 
Spirit, the Upanishads verge on the agnosticism of modern 
times. But yet it is not agnosticism, Though fully realising 
the incomprehensibility of the Supreme Spirit, they emphati- 

cally repudiate the cravenness of modern agnosticism. 


(9) Mundak. HL i. 8, (10) Tait. U, IL. 4, 
(1) Kena, 1,3. (12) Kena. I. 3. 
(13) Bri, U, Il. viii. 8. (14) Bri. U. IV. ii, 4. 
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“1 do not think that I have known God well. It is 
not that I do not know Him nor is it that I know Him.” (15) 
That is the prevailing attitude of the Upanishads towards 
the important questions of the knowledge of God. 

“He who thinks that he has not known God, has really 
known Him. On the other hand, he who thinks that he 
has known Him really does not know Him. The truly wise 
person. thinks that he has not known God, but he who is 
not so wise, thinks that he has known God.” (16) 

“Tf you think ‘that I know God well’ then surely you 
know very little of the nature of God.” (17) 

This is a perfectly legitimate and profoundly thoughtful 
yiew of the fundamental question of the knowledge of God. 
Here we have an emphatic assurance of the possibility of 
the knowledge of God tempered with reverence and awe 
at the majesty of His infinitude. Herein we cannot but be 
impressed by the superiority of the Upanishads over the 
agnostic literature of modern times. The Upanishads teach 
Brahma Jnana, knowledge of God, though they tremble at 
the grandeur and majesty of the Infinite. 

‘Answering the possibility of the knowledge of God, the 
Upanishads have tried to indicate at great length the pro- 
cess by which that knowledge can be attained. At the out- 
set it has been declared emphatically that God ‘cannot be 
known by mere learning and erudition. ‘The Self cannot 
be attained by teaching, nor by intellect, nor by much hear- 
ing.” (18) 

Next it is stipulated that unless the heart has been ‘puri- 
fied, the senses restrained and disciplined, God cannot be 
known by mere intellectual process.(19) 


(16) Kena. II. 3. 


(15) Kena. Il. 2. i 
(17) Kena. II. 1. (18) Mundak. III. ii. 3. 


(19) Katha. Tit 3. 
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Turning to the positive side, the Upanishads declare 
that God can be known by the practice of truth, self-disci- 
pline and perfect knowledge. (20) 

Great stress is laid by the sages of the Upanishads on 
tapas as a means of attaining God. 

“Know the Brahma by tapas.” (21) 

What exactly was meant by tapas is not quite clear. In 
later times ‘apas meant bodily mortification and asceticism, 
but in the Upanishads it leaned more towards earnest 
thought and meditation. The final and essential condition 
of God-vision was undoubtedly purification of the heart. 
All other qualifications were only means to that end. It is 
only the pure in heart who can expect to have God-vision, 

“One whose innermost self has been purified by com- 
plete knowledge sees the Holy one in meditation.”’(22) 
Herein the Upanishads and the Gospel are in complete 
agreement. Jesus, the founder of Christianity, declared: 
“Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 
Some centuries before that, the sages of the Upanishads 
taught the same truth, even in more emphatic language. 

There is a curious passage found both in the Katha 
and Mundaka Upanishad which would seem to anticipate 
the Christian doctrine of election. 

“Whomsoever he elects, by him He is attainable. The 
spirit elects him as his own body.”(23) Here it would scem 
that attainment of God does not depend on the merit of 
the exertions of the devotee, but is the free gift of God. He 
gives it to whomsoever He chooses. Here we have the 
genesis of the doctrine of grace or divine mercy which is the 
soul of the Bhakti School in Indian and Christian Theology. 

Brahmajnana, knowledge of God or God-vision, is not 
quite the-goal of the Upanishads. It is a means to an end. 


1 
(20) Mundak. TI. i. 5. (21) “Tait: WU: TM 25 


(22) Mundak, IIL. i. 8. (23) Katha. I. ii, 23. 
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The final goal, the ultimate object of all spiritual endeavours 
and. exercises, is declared to be amrtatvam or immortality. 
The Upanishads declare again and again that by knowing 
Brahman, the deyotee becomes immortal. 

“Those who know this become immortal.’’(24) 

“People become immortal by knowing that One All- 
Pervading God.”’(25) 

“Those who know that God who is perceived by the 
heart, the soul, the mind, become immortal.’’(26) 

“The wise having realised Brahman in all things, be- 
come immortal after their departure from this world.” (27) 

Thus it is evident that the sages of the Upanishads Iong- 
ed for immortality, Now what is meant by this immortality? 
Can it be the overcoming of the mere physical death? 
There are some passages which would lead to such 
a conclusion. 

“By knowing Him one goes beyond death.” (28) 

“(The worshipper) is delivered from the mouth of 
death knowing that (unchangeable).’(29) But the sages 
of the Upanishads were too deep and wise to take such 
passages in the superficial sense of overcoming physical 
death. On the other hand there are unmistakable indica- 
tions to the contrary. There are passages which say that 
even in this life one could enjoy immortality. 

“He, having broken the fetters of death eyen before 
the destruction of the body, becomes free from sorrow and 
rejoices in heayen.”’(30), 

Again some passages indicate that immortality is to 
be gained only after death. “Having departed from this 
world they attain immortality.”(31) 


(24) Katha. IL. vi. 9. (25) Swet. U, Il, 7. 
(26) Swet. U. IV. 17. (27) Kena. IL. 5. 
(28) Swet. U, III, 8. (29) Katha. I 15, 


G0) Katha. 1. i. 18. G1) Kena, IL, 5. 
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Thus it is not quite clear what the sages of the Upani- 
shads meant by becoming immortal. In later Hinduism the 
goal of spiritual culture was definitely understood to be 
liberation from the circle of life and death. After death the 


soul was believed to be reborn in some world according to” 


the merits and demerits of the previous life. Thus there, was 
an interminable round of life and death from which the de- 
yotee would be liberated. In the Upanishads we find this 
theory foreshadowed. “One attains that place from which 
one is not born again.’’(32) 

“One who thinks that this world alone exists and 
there is no future world, comes under my sway again and 
again.”’(33) 

But the belief in rebirth and the desire for liberation 
from it had not been quite definite in the Upanishads, The 
immortality for which the sages of the Upanishads yearn 
was a stage of peace and bliss. 

“Man attains a supreme place by knowing that im. 
mortal one, the support of the universe, the one be; 
God.”(34) 

Those who knew God, theirs was eternal happiness, 

“They obtain everlasting happiness, and 
others.”’(35) : 

“Verily, he who knows the Supreme Brahman, becomes 
Brahman in truth. In his family no one is born Who dogg 
not know Brahman. He passes beyond sorrow, he Passes 
beyond sin. Freed from the knots of the heart, he becomes 
immortal.” (36) 

The Upanishads are peryaded by this idea: 

By knowing the eternal God the devotee finds the Gt 


neficent 


not 


(32) Katha. I. iii. g, (33) Katha. 1. ij, 6, 
(34) Swet. IV. 14. (35) Katha. Ty." 


(36) Munda. Til, ii, 9, 2 


a i 
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light of his soul. He rises above sorrow and sin. He is 
freed from the fetters of the heart. 

Thus the immortality of the Upanishads, whatever it 
may Or may not mean, is rising aboye sorrow, suffering and 
sin, and dwelling in eternal peace and happiness in the com- 
pany of God who is Bliss. 

Such in brief is the teaching of the Upanishads—deeply 
philosophical and much inspiring. Here we have a system 
of knowledge and devotion which are sublime and profound. 
It is to be regretted that the Upanishads have not been more 
widely known among the nations of the world. When pro- 
perly understood, the Upanishads are sure to be cherished 
as the most precious legacy of humanity. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY 


“Who am I? What is this me? A voice, a motion, 
an appearance, some embodied visualised idea in 
the Eternal mind.”—Car ye. 


A Few words on the schools of philosophy will be appropri- 
ate here. For, philosophy in India had its origin and in- 
spiration in, and aimed to serve the interests of, Teligion. 
The ayowed object of philosophy was the same as that of 
religion, viz., to remove the extreme suffering of humanity; 
and the schools of philosophy, especially the Vedanta, had 
a considerable influence on all the subsequent religious 
systems of India. 

It was in the speculations of the Upanishads that the 
systems of philosophy had their origin, though they might 
have taken their present shape at a considerably later time, 
The Upanishads were not one consistent system of philo- 
sophy. They are glimpses of spiritual vision, intuitive gues- 
ses at truths by seers; but in them are to be found the germs 
of most of the systems of philosophies that haye subsequent-_ 
ly developed. All the schools of Indian philosophy tried to 
base their respective systems on the authority of the Upa- 
nishads. The period following the Upanishads was an age 
of intense, though not original, intellectual stir. Tt would 
seem that a host of thinkers busied themselves in working 
upon and systematizing the pregnant thoughts thrown out 
in the Upanishads. Thus we find that at the time of the 
Buddha, there were many confusing systems of philosophy; 
the Brahmajala Sutta mentions sixty-two of them which the 
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Buddha is said to have refuted; and the Jaina scriptures 
mention eyen a larger number. There can be no doubt that 
at the time of the birth of the Buddha, many schools of 
philosophy had developed in India, the most important of 
which have survived and were subsequently known as the 
Nyaya, the Vaiseshika, the Sankhya, the Yoga, the Vedanta 
and the Mimamsa philosophies. 

For our present purpose it is not necessary to embark 
on any detailed account of these philosophies. It will be 
sufficient to indicate in brief outline their association with, 
and influence on, the course of religious development. We 
have already said that they had their origin in the pregnant. 
intuitive truths of the Upanishads. It would seem that at 
least some of them had received definite form and name 
before the close of the age of the Upanishads. Thus we 
have seen that the Swetaswatara Upanishad mentions two 
of them, the Sankhya and the Yoga, by name. 

Tt would be an interesting study to trace the develop- 
ment of the different schools of philosophy from the time of 
the Upanishads, though all the material for such a study 
is not quite available. We, at any rate, cannot undertake 
it now. It is not possible also to determine the chronological 
order of their development. 

{he most important of the schools of philosophy was 
undoubtedly the Vedanta. It had its origin in an effort to 
pring out a system of consistent theory of God, man and 
the universe out of the existing Upanishads. It is natural 
that thinkers and admirers of the Upanishads would try to 
formulate a consistent philosophy for the Upanishads. This 
they succeeded in doing by piecing together some of the 
characteristic ideas of the Upanishads. A very interesting 
treatise is in existence which is known as the Brahma Sutra. 
{t is traditionally attributed to Vyasa and is also called the 
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Vyasa Sutra. Vyasa however is only a mythical name. At 
any rate it cannot be the work of the Vyasa who is tradition- 
ally known as the editor of tHe Vedas or the author of the 
Mahabharata. It is with greater probability attributed to 
one Badarayana. The date of its composition is likewise 
uncertain. But it may be fairly placed between the first 
half of the first century B.C. and the second part of the 
second century B.C. Its sutra form proves that the school 
of thought formulated in it had been in existence for some 
time past. It purports to be a digest of the philosophy of 
the Upanishads. But the Upanishads, as we have seen, do 
not contain one consistent philosophy. There are diverse 
and varying tendencies of thought in the Upanishads which 
Were developed and formed into diverse schools of philo- 
Sophy. But the Vedanta philosophy can fairly claim to 
represent the preponderant tendency in the Upanishads, The 
Brahma Sutra is however so brief and enigmatical that it is 
difficult to understand its meaning without the help of a 
commentary; and a number of commentaries have been writ- 
ten on it which give diametrically opposite interpretations of 
the text. 

The most important of thes 
the name of Sankara, the 


s had a wide 
lectic skill of 
y remarkable. 
derlying ideas 
her and earlier 

dified dualistic 
philosophy in the Brahma Sutra. The Bhagavad Gita. which 
WS as\ those of 
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the Brahma Sutra, is dualistic—at least it is far from the 
monism of Sankara. Sankara was not the founder of the 
school. Possibly the original exponent of this school was 
Gaudapada, who seems to have been a remarkable man and 
an original thinker. Sankara speaks very highly of him. 
He was the preceptor of Govinda who was the preceptor 
of Sankara himself. It is significant that Sankara ascribes 
to Gaudapada and not to Badarayana the origin of his 
philosophy. Gaudapada did not write any commentary on 
the Brahma Sutra, but propounded his system as a com- 
mentary on the Mandukya Upanishad, which is one of the 
smallest and less important Upanishads. Sankara, however, 
tried to associate the Monistic philosophy of Gaudapada 
with the Brahma Sutra by writing an elaborate comment- 
ary on it, which remains a most authoritative exposition of 
the school, 

The Vedanta philosophy in all its forms admitted but 
one ultimate reality. But the Sankhya philosophy in direct 
opposition to it asserted two ultimate realities—Purusha and 
Prakriti. The Purushas are many. But their exact nature 
and functions are not clear. The whole existence is the out- 
come of the interaction of Purusha and Prakriti. The 
Vedanta postulated only one Ultimate Reality, the universe 
being either an illusion or a derivative, dependent for its 
existence on the Supreme Reality. The Sankhya, on the 
other hand, declares that both Purusha and Prakriti are in- 
dependent realities and does not believe in any God. The 
nature of Prakriti is also not easy to understand. Though 
it is called an ultimate and independent reality, it is said to 
be made up of the three gunas—Sartwa, Rajas, Tamas. 
Prakriti is the equilibrium stage of the three gunas. Before 
the creation, there was only Prakriti in which the guna-com- ~ 
pounds had disintegrated into a state of dissolution and had 
by their mutual opposition produced an equilibrium which 


a 
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was Prakriti. When this state of equilibrium was disturbed, 
various existences were produced by the unequal distribu- 
tion of the gunas. At dissolution, the gunas again entered 
a stage of equilibrium and all existence was dissolved into 
the original Prakriti. But it is not clear why or how Prakriti 
should be disturbed. It is postulated that Prakriti or the 
sum-total of the gunas is so connected with the Purushas, 
and there is such an inherent teleology or blind purpose in _ 
the lifeless Prakriti, that all its evolutions and transforma- 
tions take place for the sake of the diverse Purushas—to 
serve the enjoyment of pleasures and sufferings of pain 
through experiences—finally leading them to- absolute free- 
dom or Mukti. 

We need not go into any detailed analysis of the San- 
Khya conception of creation which is very: complicated. The 
most interesting part of the Sankhya philosophy for our 
present purpose is its total rejection of any theory about 
God, Brahman or Iswar. Yet it was held in high esteem 
even by the orthodox Hindu. The traditional founder of 
the Sankhya philosophy, Kapila, was even included among 
the incarnations of Vishnu. 


The Yoga school was very similar to the Sankhya in 
its philosophical ideas. Only it superadded an Iswara or 
God. It has therefore been called a theistic or Seswar Sant 
Khya. Its peculiarity consists, however, in its system of 
discipline for the tranquillity of the mind. It has elaborated 
a complete system of mental discipline. As a system of 
practical discipline, it had wide influence in India. Many 
devotees have practised the Yoga discipline and are suppos- 
€d to have developed wonderful physical and spiritual 
powers. The traditional founder of the Yoga school is 
Patanjali about whose date and identity there is a consider- 
able difference of opinion. There was a Patanjali who wrote 
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a commentary on the grammar of Panini about the middle 
of the second century B.C. Some suppose that the founder 
of the Yoga system is the grammarian Patanjali. But others: 
doubt it. 

The Nyaya and Vaiseshika schools are very similar in 
their philosophical views. They are still more Tealistic in 
their conception. The Vedanta postulated only one Ultimate 
Reality, the Sankhya and Yoga two, but the Nyaya and 
Vaiseshika admit at least nine which they call the padarthas 
or substances, besides Iswara. The padarthas are earth, 
water, fire, air, space, time, directions (dik), soul and mind. 

The Nyaya and Vaiseshika philosophies are based on 
experience. They believe in the eternity of atoms of the 
four elements (the bfutas), earth, water, fire, air. They 
also believe in the reality of time and space. They postulate 
a separate soul (atma) for every person; the qualities of 
knowledge, feelings of pleasure and pain, desire, etc. belong 
to the Atma. 

The Vaiseshika philosophy has specially developed the 
atomic theory of creation, whereas the Nyaya philosophy is 
well-known for its theory of knowledge. Like other systems 
their final aim is salvation. According to them, salvation 
is attained by true knowledge of the padarthas. The bond: 
age of the world is due to false knowledge. When true 
‘knowledge is obtained rebirth ceases and the soul attains 
liberation. 

The reputed founder of the Nyaya school is Gautama, 
about whom very little is known. He is said to have flou- 
rished in the sixth century, B.C. The Vaiseshika system, 
which is attributed to Kanada, is said to have been ever 
earlier. But these dates are yery problematic. 

The last of the six systems of philosophy, viz., the 
Mimamsa or Purva Mimamsa in contradiction to Uttar 
Mimamsa, as the Vedanta philosophy is sometimes called, 
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is not of much importance as a philosophy. It is only a 


practical system of interpretation—about the meaning and : 


rationale of the many intricacies of sacrificial rituals which 
had gradually grown up in connection with the Vedic scrip- 
tures, ts chief interest was in the Vedas and everything 
else was subordinated to the authority of the Vedas. The 
Vedas were eternal; and in order to secure the eternity of 
Vedas, it even denied the existence of God. It believed in 
souls, otherwise who would perform the sacrifice? Salva- 
tion, according to the Mimamsa in common with the other 
philosophies and universal Hindu conception, is cessation 
from rebirth, and is brought about when a man—having — 
enjoyed the fruits of his action, good or bad—exhausts them __ 
and stops the further production of new results by abstain. 
ing from the performance of Karma. This salvation’ is 0 
tained at the dissolution of the body and non-production of. 
a new body. In contrast with all other philosophies, the 
Mimamsa does not believe in any reaction or dissolution, 
as that would militate against the eternity of Vedas. Accord- 
ing to the Mimamsa, sabda (sound) was the main proof of 
knowledge. All systems of Indian philosophy, excep the 

» Jain, Buddhist, Charvak and Vaiseshika, admitted sabda as 
source of knowledge, but the Mimamsa laid the , greatest — 
emphasis on it. Sabda, of course, meant pre- eminently the 
Vedas. 

Connected with this is the doctrine of the self-validity 
of knowledge. The Mimamsa declares that all knowledge 
carries its certainty with itself, and does not require ir 
extraneous (prook. 


say, cen) certain sian a ae of rele ‘is pro 
tise in us. _ But there is no eee that this knowled; 
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represents the extreme realistic position that all knowledge 
is objectively valid. ¥ 

_ The Mimamsa Sutras are generally attributed to Jaimini 
who is believed to have lived in the second century B.C. But 
: there can be no doubt that there had been many other ex- 
ponents before and Jaimini was one of the many; and per- 
“haps Jaimini’s work was so comprehensive and satisfactory 
that it suppressed all others. 
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